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THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS.« 


Tue origin of the catacombs, their employment as a Christian 
cemetery, the martyrs entombed in them, the symbols used in them, 
the offices and customs of the ancient church, and the origin of 
Christian art, are the subjects discussed in this deeply interesting 
volume. No review can do justice to its pages, except by having 
recourse to the pictorial illustrations with which it abounds. But 
if our only object were to show the striking inconsistency of the 
church of modern Rome with the primitive church in the cata- 
combs, a very few extracts would suffice. The disentombment of 
Pompeii did not more fearfully verify the depravity of pagan Rome, 
as described by the apostle Paul in the opening of his epistle to the 
Romans, than the exploration of subterranean Rome demonstrates 
the departure of papal Rome from the faith once delivered to the 
saints. 

‘The subterranean galleries which penetrate the soil surrounding 
the city of Rome, after having for four centuries served as a refuge 


and a sanctuary to the ancient church, were nearly lost sight of 


during the disorder occasioned by barbarian invasions. As the 
knowledge of their windings could be preserved only by constant 
use, the principal entrances alone remained accessible; and even 
these were gradually neglected and blocked up by rubbish, with 
the exception of two or three, which were still resorted to, and 
decorated afresh from time to time. In the sixteenth century, the 
whole range of catacombs was re-opened, and the entire contents, 
which had absolutely untouched remained during more than a thou- 
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sand years, were restored to the world at a time when the recent 
revival of letters enabled the learned to profit by the discovery. . . . 
It is difficult to realise the impression which must have been made 
upon the first explorers of this subterranean city. A vast necro- 
polis, rich in the bones of saints and martyrs; a stupendous testi- 
mony to the truth of Christian history, and, consequently, to that 
of Christianity itself; a faithful record of the trials of a persecuted 
church, such were the objects presented to their view : and so great 
was the enthusiasm with which they devoted themselves to the 
research, that two of the earliest writers on the catacombs of 
Rome, Bosio and Boldetti, occupied thirty years each in collecting 
materials for their respective works, which in both instances re- 
mained to be edited by their survivors. We must now have 
recourse to the museums of Rome, and the works of antiquarians, 
in order to understand the arrangement of the catacombs at the 
time of their use as cemeteries. From the removal of everything 
portable to a place of greater security and more easy access, as 
well as from the difficulty of personally examining these danger- 
ous galleries, beyond the mere entrance left open to general inspeec- 
tion, we are no longer able to share the feelings of those who 
beheld the cemeteries and chapels of a past age, completely furnished 
with their proper contents.’ 

As to the origin of the catacombs, ‘the great increase which 
took place in the extent and magnificence of ancient Rome, during 
the latter times of the republic, led to the formation of quarries in 
the immediate neighbourhood, from which were obtained the mate- 
rials necessary for building.’ The whole of the volcanic sandy 
subsoil on one side of Rome was gradually perforated by a net- 
work of excavations, extending to a distance of fifteen miles. 
During the time of Augustus, their extent had rendered them 
dangerous. Cicero refers to them, in his oration for Cluentius, as 
the scene of a domestic tragedy. And it was here that Nero was 
advised to conceal himself, when, as related by Suetonius, he was 
alarmed by the sentence of an enraged senate. 

‘It being proved by historical evidence that the catacombs were 
originally dug by the pagans as sand-pits and quarries, it remains 
to be shown in what manner the Christians becaine connected with 
them. The arenarti, or sand-diggers, were persons of the lowest 
grade, and, from the nature of their occupation, probably formed 
a distinct class. There is reason to suppose that Christianity 
spread very early among them, for in the time of.persecution, the 
converts employed in the subterranean passages not only took 
refuge there themselves, but also put the whole church in possession 
of these otherwise inaccessible retreats. When we reflect upon 
the trials which awaited the church, and the combined powers of 
earth and hell which menaced its earliest years, it is impossible not 
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to recognise the fostering care of a Heavenly hand in thus provid- 
ing a cradle for the infant community. Perhaps to the protection 
afforded by the catacombs, as an impregnable fortress from which 
persecution failed to dislodge it, the church in Rome owed much of 
the rapidity of its triumph ; and to the preservation of its earliest 
sanctuaries, its ancient superiority in discipline and manners. The 
customs of the first ages, stamped indelibly on the walls of the 
catacombs, must have contributed to check the spirit of innovation 
soon observable throughout Christendom: the elements of a pure 
faith were written “ with an iron pen, in the rock, for ever ;” and if 
the church of after-times had looked back to her subterranean 
home, ‘‘ to the hole of the pit whence she was digged,” she would 
have there sought in vain for traces of a forced celibacy, the invo- 
cation of saints, and the representation of Deity in painting or 
sculpture.’ 

That the catacombs were, throughout, well known to the Chris- 
tians, is evident, ‘ for every part was completely taken possession 
of by them, and furnished with tombs or chapels: paintings and 
inscriptions belonging to our religion are to be seen everywhere ; 
and for three hundred years the entire Christian population of Rome 
found sepulture in those recesses. The fact that the catacombs were 
employed as a refuge from persecution rests upon good evidence, 
notwithstanding objections that have been made, founded upon the 
narrowness of the passages, the difficulty of supporting life, and 
the risk of discovery incurred by seeking concealment in an asylum 
so well known to their enemies. These objections scarcely apply 
to a temporary residence below ground in times of danger, and it 
is not pretended that the catacombs were inhabited under other 
circumstances. . .. . Had the intricacies of the catacombs been 
well known to the heathen authorities, or the entrances limited in 
number to two or three, they would doubtless have afforded an 
insecure asylum. But the entrances were numberless, scattered 
over the Campagna for miles, and the labyrinth below so occupied 
by the Christians, and so blocked up in various places by them, that 
pursuit must have been almost useless. The Acts of the Martyrs 
relate some attempts made to overwhelm the galleries with mounds 
of earth, in order to destroy those who were concealed within ; but, 
setting aside these legends, we are credibly informed that not only 
did the Christians take refuge there, but that they were also occa- 
sionally overtaken by their pursuers. The catacombs have become 
illustrious by the actual martyrdom of some noble witnesses to the 
truth. Xystus, bishop of Rome, together with Quartus, one of his 
clergy, sufiered below ground in the time of Cyprian; Stephen 
the First, another bishop of Rome, was traced by heathen soldiers 
to his subterranean chapel: on the conclusion of Divine service, 
he was thrust back into his episcopal chair and beheaded. The 
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letters of Christians then living refer to such scenes with a sim- 
plicity that dispels all idea of exaggeration, while their expecta- 
tion of sharing the same fate, affords a vivid picture of those 
dreadful times. . . . . In the time of Diocletian, the Christian 
Caius is said to have lived eight years in the catacombs, and 
to have terminated this long period of confession by undergoing 
martyrdom. Even as late as the year 352, Liberius, bishop of 
Rome, took up his abode in the cemetery of St. Agnes during the 
Arian persecution.’ 

Thousands of terra cotta lamps have been found in these cryptic 
sanctuaries ; for the cubicula clara, or chapels open to the day, did 
not exist probably till after the last persecution, when the fear of 
persecution no longer forbade an aperture from the Campagna. The 
existence ‘of wells and springs in various parts of the corridors 
assist us in understanding how life could be supported in those 
dismal regions. . . . . The importance of the catacombs as a 
retreat was not unknown to the heathen: every effort was made at’ 
the beginning of a persecution to prevent the Christians from eseap- 
ing by a subterranean flight, and several edicts begin with a prohibi- 
tion against entering the cemeteries. Valerian and Gallienus 
decreed death as the punishment of disobedience ; a sentence which 
was carried into execution in the case of Cyprian. (Procons. Acts.) 
The limitation applied to a residence in the catacombs must be 
extended in nearly an equal degree to the custom of worshipping in 
them. It is a well-known fact that, before the time of Constan- 
tine, there were in Rome many rooms or halls employed for Divine 
worship, though perhaps no edifices built expressly for that pur- 
pose. Besides this, the extreme smallness of the catacomb ehapels, 
and their distance from the usual dwellings of the Christians, 
oppose serious objections to the supposition that they served for 
regular meetings. Yet nothing is better attested in history than 
the fact that, throughout the fourth century, the church met there 
for the celebration of the eucharist, for prayer at the graves of the 
martyrs, and for the love feasts or agape... . . The edicts of 
Roman emperors often noticed the cemeteries as a place of worship; 
among them may be specified that of Maximin, issued on the 
renewal of the Diocletian persecution, forbidding any meeting of 
the Christians in the catacombs. The same prohibition is men- 
tioned in the Proconsular Acts, where A‘milianus, a prefect of Egypt 
during the persecution under Valerian, is represented as saying to 
the Christians, “I see you are an ungrateful people, and have no 
proper sense of the goodness of the emperors: I shall therefore 
banish you from Alexandria, and send you to Lybia. Moreover, it 
shall be no longer lawful for you, or for others, to hold assemblies, 
nor to enter the cemeteries, as they are called.” Tertullian relates 
that, on one occasion, under the government of Hilario, the pagans 
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raised an outcry against the cemeteries of the Christians, and 
demanded that they should be destroyed. This suggestion was 
never carried into effect ; indeed, at the close of the Valerian per- 
secution, Gallienus gave formal permission to the bishops to return 
to the catacombs.’ 

Two early ecclesiastical writers have left us very graphic accounts 
of their visits to these cemeteries. ‘ When I was at Rome,’ says 
Jerome—about the middle of the fourth century—‘still a youth, 
and employed in literary pursuits, I was accustomed, in company 
with others of my own age, and actuated by the same feelings, to 
visit on Sundays the sepulchres of the apostles and martyrs; and 
often to go down into the crypts dug in the heart of the earth, 
where the walls on each side are lined with the dead; and so 
intense is the darkness, that we almost realise the words of the 
prophet, “They go down alive into hell.”’* And Prudentius, 
towards the latter part of the fourth century, after narrating the 
care of the church in collecting the remains of the martyr Hip- 
polytus, ‘ describes at lengtht the subterranean sepulchre of that 
saint :—“ Among the cultivated grounds, not far outside the walls, 
lies a deep cavern with dark recesses. A descending path, with 
winding steps, leads through the dim turnings; and the daylight 
entering by the mouth of the cavern, somewhat illumines the first 
part of the way. But the darkness grows deeper as we advance, 
till we meet with openings cut in the roof of the passages, admit- 
ting light from above; . . . . there have I often prayed prostrate, 
sick with the corruption of soul and body, and obtained relief.” 
The discovery of chapels, altars, episcopal chairs, and fonts, indi- 
cates the existence of a subterranean worship at some time or other, 
but it is difficult to prove that all the religious ceremonies were 
performed in the catacombs at a very early period. The following 
scription, which was found over one of the graves in the ceme- 
tery of Callistus, shows that prayers were offered below ground. 
The monument is probably of somewhat later date than the death 
of the martyr to whose memory it is raised; but being affixed to 
his actual tomb, bears strong marks of authenticity :— 


“In Curist. ALEXANDER IS NOT DEAD, BUT LIVES BEYOND 
THE STARS, AND HIS BODY RESTS IN THIS TOMB. HE LIVED 
UNDER THE Emperor ANTONINE, WHO, FORESEEING THAT 
GREAT BENEFIT WOULD RESULT FROM HIS SERVICES, RE- 
TURNED EVIL FOR GoopD. For, WHILE ON HIS KNEES, AND 
ABOUT TO SACRIFICE TO THE TRUE GOD, HE WAS LED AWAY 
To Execution. QO sap TiMes! IN WHICH SACRED RITES 

AND PRAYERS, EVEN IN CAVERNS, AFFORD NO PROTECTION 


* Hieronymus in Ezechiel, c. xl. + Peristephanon, Hymn iv. 
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To us. WHat CAN BE MORE WRETCHED THAN SUCH A 
LIFE? AND WHAT, THAN SUCH A DEATH? WHEN THEY 
COULD NOT BE BURIED BY TIHELR FRIENDS AND RELATIONS— 
AT LENGTH THEY SPARKLE IN HEAVEN. HE HAS SCARCELY 
LIVED, WHO HAS LiveD IN CHRISTIAN TIMES.” 


‘ From these words it is to be inferred, that Alexander was pray- 
ing in the catacombs when discovered by the emissaries of Anto- 
nine. The event belongs to the fifth persecution, which began in 
the year 161. The second Antonine is here intended, the first 
emperor of that name having been friendly to the Christians. A 
number of circumstances in this inscription are worthy of notice— 
the beginning, in which the first two words (Alexander mortuus,) 
after leading us to expect a lamentation, break out into an assur- 
ance of glory and immortality—the description of the temporal 
insecurity in which the believers of that time lived—the difficulty 
of procurmg Christian burial for the martyrs—the certainty of 
their heavenly reward—and lastly, the concluding sentence forcibly 
recalling the words of St. Paul, “as dying, yet behold we live ;” 
and again, “I die daily.” It must be confessed that the epitaph 
does not directly affirm that Alexander was put to death on account 
of his religion, but would imply that the private hatred of the 
emperor found in it a pretext for his destruction.’ 

‘The number of graves contained in the catacombs is very 
great. In order to form a general estimate of them, we must 
remember that from the year 98 a.pD., to some time after the 
year 400, (of both which periods consular dates have been found 
in the cemeteries,) the whole Christian population of Rome was in- 
terred there. As this time includes nearly a century after the 
establishment of Christianity under Constantine, the numbers 
latterly must have been very considerable. A city peopled by 
more than a million of inhabitants, so far christianised as to give 
rise to a general complaint that the altars and temples of the gods 
were deserted, must have required cemeteries of no ordinary 
dimensions.’ 

For a thousand years this vast necropolis was lost sight of. 
But during the pontificate of Sixtus the Fifth, commencing in 
1585, an eager discussion having arisen respecting relics, the 
attention of antiquarians was directed to the subject; and a dili- 
gent examination of the catacombs, then recently discovered, was 
undertaken. The principal literary results were the posthumous 
work of Bosio, Roma Sotterranea, edited by Severano in 1632 ; 
a collection of epitaphs by Fabretti, who was appointed curator of 
the catacombs; Boldetti’s Osservazioni sopra i cimeterii dei Santi 
Martiri; and Bottari’s Sculture e Pitture, devoted chiefly to the 
Christian arts. The catacombs were rapidly robbed of their con- 
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tents to enrich the museums of the learned. And hence the 
chief sources of information respecting them ‘lie in the various 
collections of inscriptions in and near Rome. A few interesting 
Christian epitaphs are to be found on the walls of the Capitoline 
Museum, in the entrance to the catacombs of St. Sebastian, and in 
some private houses and villas. But all these collections are insig- 
nificant, when compared with the treasures of the Vatican, of 
which a short description must be given, as frequent reference will 
be made to them throughout this volume. First, then, there is 
the Christian Museum—properly so called, consisting of a number 
of sarcophagi, bas-reliefs, inscriptions, and medals, most of them 
published in the works of Roman antiquarians. Through the 
kindness of a friend, the author was allowed to copy some of the 
epitaphs lately added. Besides this, at the entrance of the Vati- 
can Museum is a long corridor, the sides of which are completely 
lined with inscriptions plastered into the wall. On the right hand 
are arranged the epitaphs of Pagans, votive tablets, dedications of 
altars, fragments of edicts, and public documents, collected from 
the neighbourhood of the city; and opposite to them, classed 
under the heads of Greek, Latin, and consular monuments, appear 
the inscriptions of the ancient Christians. These have been col- 
lected indiscriminately from the catacombs round Rome, and have 
hitherto remained unpublished. To this gallery, from the cireum- 
stance of its containing little more than sepulchral stones, the 
name of Lapidarian, or delle Lapidi, has been given. The inscrip- 
tions, amounting to more than three thousand, were arranged in 
the present order by Gaetano Marini.’ 

‘the catacombs themselves are still accessible to a limited 
extent; the principal being those of SS. Sebastian and Agnes, 
Lawrence, Saturninus and Thraso, Marcellinus and Peter, and one 
below the present Basilica of St. Peter on the Vatican hill. Of 
these, the two first named are chiefly visited. The former of 
these— originally called the cemetery of Callistus, because enlarged 
and improved by Callistus, the bishop of Rome, about the year 
220, during the long period of tranquillity between the sixth and 
seventh persecutions—is entered through the Basilica of St. Se- 
bastian on the Appian way, about two miles beyond the gate of the 
city. Never shall we forget our own visit to this sepulchre of a 
departed church. The day was bright as we turned aside from the 
Appian way—itself formerly lined with the memorials of Roman 
greatness—and entered the dreary mouth of this valley of the 
shadow of death. We felt as if each step were taking us farther 
back into past time, and bringing us into the immediate presence 
of ‘the church of the first-born.’ Here, if anywhere, is sacred 
ground. Graves, graves, row above row, streets of graves ; graves 
of men, women, and children, ‘of whom the world was not 
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worthy.’ Here, the palm of triumph cut roughly into the border 
of the sepulchral compartment ; and there, a small niche to hold a 
vessel of the martyr’s blood. Here, a chapel—a mere enlargement 
of the passage into an oblong or square chamber—in which ‘ the 
man of God’ preached truth, and hope, and heaven, to his perse- 
cuted flock ; himself ‘ ready to be offered, and knowing that the 
time of his departure was at hand;’ there, a rude altar around 
which the fraternity of Christian love assembled, and solemnly 
renewed the vow of fidelity unto death ; and there, a vaulted way, 
diverging in all directions, but choked and walled up—a vast 
grave into which hundreds were chased, and there entombed alive, 
‘not accepting deliverance, that they might obtain a better 
resurrection.’ With what a fulness of meaning must they have 
avowed their belief ‘in the resurrection of the dead,’ here in the 
eepes of slumbering myriads! How welcome the theme of 
ight, and life, and peace in heaven, here in a region of gloom, and 
graves, and perpetual danger! Well might the Franciscan guide 
declare, ‘The triumphs of the faith are not above ground in our 
splendid churches ; they are here! among the martyrs’ graves !’* 
Surely, if there be a spot on earth on which the eye of Him who is 
the Resurrection and the Life is fixed with peculiar interest, this 
is it. 

But it is in the long corridor of the Vatican Museum, where the 
exhumed inscriptions are placed, that we learn most respecting the 
former mmates of the catacombs. ‘ Here is the patience of the 
saints ; here are they which keep the commandments of God and 
the faith of Jesus. And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto 
me, Write, Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord from hence- 
forth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours; and their works do follow them.’ ‘I have spent,’ says 
Raoul-Rochette, quoted by Dr. Maitland, ‘many entire days in 
this sanctuary of antiquity, where the sacred and the profane stand 
facing each other, in the written monuments preserved to us, as in 
the days when paganism and Christianity, striving with all their 
powers, were engaged in mortal conflict.’+ 

Various are the points of contrast in which the two are here 
exhibited. ‘On the walls thus loaded with inscriptions belonging 
to professors of the rival religions, we may trace a contest between 
the state of pagan and that of Christian society in the ancient metro- 

olis. The funeral lamentations—expressed in neatly engraved 
see the tersely worded sentiments of Stoicism, and the 
roud titles of Roman citizenship, attest the security and resources 
of the old religion. The first glance at the opposite wall is enough 


* See Dickens's Pictures from Italy, p. 199. 
+ Tableau des Catacombes, p. x. 
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to show that, as St. Paul himself expressed it, “ not many mighty, 
not many noble,” are numbered among those whose epitaphs are 
there displayed : some few, indeed, are scarcely to be distinguished 
from those of the pagans opposite ; but the greater part betray, by 
their execution, haste and ignorance. An incoherent sentence or 
a straggling mis-spent scrawl, such as “THE PLACE oF PalLEMon,” 
inscribed upon a rough slab destined to close a niche in caverns 
where day-light could never penetrate, tells of a persecuted, or at 
least oppressed, community. There is also a simplicity in many 
of these slight records not without its charm; as in the annexed : 
“ VIRGINIUS REMAINED BUT A SHORT TIME WITH US.” 

‘Another difference between the inscriptions belonging to the 
pagans and Christians of the early centuries is too remarkable to 
be passed by unnoticed. While the heathen name consisted of 
several essential parts, all of which were necessary to distinguish its 
owner, the Christians in general confined themselves to that which 
they had received in baptism. Thus the names of Felix, Sevus, 
Philemon, and Agape, are found on tombs, unaccompanied by any 
of the other designations which belonged to those individuals as 
members of a Roman family. Occasionally we meet with two, and 
perhaps even three names on their monuments, as Aurelia Aga- 
petilla, Largia Agape; but these are not common. The first 
believers, when not forced, by the multiplicity of persons christened 
alike, to add a further distinction, appear to have regarded their 
Christian name as the only one worthy of preservation on their 
sepulchres.’ 

How beautifully do inscriptions such as, VIDALIO, IN THE PEACE 
or Curist: Victortna, IN PEACE, AND IN CuRist: contrast 
with the Anacreontic language which characterises many pagan 
tablets ! 

The word cemetery, too, derived from the Greek xowunryjpror, 
and signifying a sleeping-place, is, as Dr. Maitland suggests, very 
significant. ‘In this auspicious word, now for the first time ap- 
plied to the tomb, there is manifest a sense of hope and immor- 
tality, the result of a new religion. A star had arisen on the 
borders of the grave, dispelling the horror of darkness which had 
hitherto reigned there: the prospect beyond was now cleared up, 
and so dazzling was the view of an eternal city “sculptured in 
the sky,” that numbers were found eager to rush through the 
gate of martyrdom for the hope of entering its starry portals..... 
The Christian, not content with calling his burial-ground a sleep- 
ing-place, pushes the notion of a slumber to its full extent. We 
find the term in a Latin dress; as, Dormitio ELpipis—T He 
ING-PLACE, OR DORMITORY, OF Evpis. Elsewhere it is said that 
VicToRINA SLEEPS: ZoTICUS LAY HERE TO SLEEF. Of another 


we read, GEMELLA sLEFrs IN Peace. And, lastly, we find the 
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certainty of a resurrection, and other sentiments equally befitting a 
Christian, expressed in the following. Peace. THis GRIEF WILL 
ALWAYS WEIGH UPON ME: MAY IT BE GRANTED ME TO BEHOLD 
IN SLEEP YOUR REVEREND COUNTENANCE. My wire ALBANA, 
ALWAYS CHASTE AND MODEST, I GRIEVE, DEPRIVED OF YOUR 
SUPPORT; FOR OUR Divine AUTHOR GAVE YOU TO ME AS A 
SACRED (BOON). YOU, WELL-DESERVING ONE, HAVING LEFT 
YOUR (RELATIONS,) LIE IN PEACE—IN SLEEP — YOU WILL 
ARISE—A TEMPORARY REST IS GRANTED you. SHE LIVED 
FORTY-FIVE YEARS, FIVE MONTHS, AND THIRTEEN DAYS: BURIED 
IN PEACE. PLACUS, HER HUSBAND, MADE THIS.’ 

What tales the following tell!—Launus, THE MARTYR OF 
Curist, RESTS HERE. surreERED UNDER D10cLETIAN.— 
In Curist: IN THE TIME OF THE EMPEROR ADRIAN, MARI0s, A 
YOUNG MILITARY OFFICER, WHO HAD LIVED LONG ENOUGH, WHEN, 
WITH HIS BLOOD HE GAVE UP HIS LIFE FoR Curist. AT LENGTH 
HE RESTED IN PEACE. THE WELL-DESERVING SET UP THIS WITH 
TEARS AND IN FEAR. ON THE 6TH BEFORE THE IDES OF DECEM- 
BeR. Again, Herz 1s GorpIanus, peputy or GAUL; WHO 
WAS MURDERED, WITH ALL HIS FAMILY, FOR THE FAITH: THEY 
REST IN PEACE; THEOPHILA, HIS HANDMAID, SET UP THIS. 

Let us now glance at some of the points of contrast afforded by 
the inscriptions of the catacombs, between the primitive church of 
Rome and the papal church. ‘The fathers of the church,’ re- 
marks Dr. Maitland, ‘live in their voluminous works; the lower 
orders are only represented by these simple records, from which, 
with scarcely an exception, sorrow and complaint are banished ; 
the boast of suffering, or an appeal to the revengeful passions, is 
nowhere to be found. One expressed faith; another, hope ; another, 
charity. The genius of primitive Christianity, “to believe, to love, 
and to suffer,” has never been better illustrated. These “ sermons 
in stones” are addressed to the heart, and not to the head—to the 
feelings rather than to the taste ; and possess additional value from 
being the work of the purest and most influential portion of the 
“ catholic and apostolic church ” then in existence.’ 

How utterly at variance is all this with the assumption which 
claims for martyrdom the honours of an apotheosis ; and with the 
judicial vengeance which anathematises all opponents ! 

Again: ‘The name of Christ is repeated in an endless variety of 
forms, and the actions of his life are figured in every degree of 
rudeness of execution. The second person of the Trinity is neither 
viewed in the Jewish light of a temporal Messiah, nor degraded to 
the Socinian estimate of a mere example ; but is invested with all 
the honours of a Redeemer. On this subject there is no reserve, 
no heathenish suppression of the distinguishing feature of our 
religion: on stones innumerable appears the good Shepherd, 
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bearing on his shoulders the recovered sheep, by which many an 
illiterate believer expressed his sense of personal salvation. One, 
according to his epitaph, “sleeps in Christ ;” another is buried 
with a prayer that she may “live in the Lord Jesus.” But most 
of all, the cross in its simplest form is employed to testify the 
faith of the deceased: and whatever ignorance may have prevailed 
regarding the letter of Holy Writ, or the more mysterious doc- 
trines contained in it, there seems to have been no want of 
apprehension of that sacrifice “whereby alone we obtain remis- 
sion of our sins, and are made partakers of the kingdom of 
heaven.” ” 

But while the claims of our Lord are thus variously set forth, 
in vain do we search for even a trace of the worship of the virgin 
Mary. Indeed, the silence of the heathen on the subject is a 
powerful argument against its existence. They were familiar 
with her name. ‘They readily adopted the calumnies of 
the Jews respecting her. To have been able to charge the 
Christians with paying her divine honours, would have fur- 
nished a feast for their malice. Yet, with all the abuse which 
they lavished on Christians for worshipping Christ—a mere man, 
as they supposed—no whisper escaped them of any worship paid to 
his mother. The reason is obvious; the worship had not then 
commenced. ‘ It is a fact notorious to every one conversant with 
ecclesiastical history, that the mother of our Lord was scarcely 
noticed in writings, paintings, or sculptures, till late in the fourth 
century.’ In the earliest pictures the Virgin appeared merely as a 
veiled accessory to the Divine infant ; it remained for after times 
to invert this order, and to exhibit the Saviour as an accessory to 
the Virgin—times in which a council could decree, ‘that whoever 
would not avail himself of the intercession of the Virgin should be 
accursed ;’* and in which a pope could thus give absolution : 
‘May God Almighty forgive your sins, for the merits of our 
Lady.’+ It hardly need be added, that among the symbols of the 
catacombs no trace of the crucifix has been found. 

Passing by various suggestive indications that the ordinance of 
the Lord’s supper was only known to the early Christians as ad- 
ministered in both kinds—in the cup as well as the bread—we ae 
ask, how such inscriptions as the following agree with the Romis 
practice of forced celibacy. To BastLivs, THE PRESBYTER, AND 
Fevicitas, HIS WIFE. THEY MADE THIS FOR THEMSELVES. 


Ciaupius ATTICIANUS, A READER, AND CLAUDIA, HIS MOST 
HAPPY WIFE. 


PETRONIA, A PRIEST’S WIFE, THE TYPE OF MO- 


* A.D. 712. Harduin, iv. 430. 


+ Gregory VIT. to Beatrice and Matilda. See his Epistles; Harduin, 
tom. vi. 1235. 
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pesty. In pLacE I LAY MY BONES; SPARE YOUR TEARS, 
DEAR HUSBAND AND DAUGHTERS, AND BELIEVE THAT IT IS FOR- 
BIDDEN TO WEEP FOR ONE WHO Lives IN Gop. BuriEeD IN 
PEACE, ON THE 3RD BEFORE THE Nones oF OcToBER, IN THE 
CONSULATE OF Festus. 

The close of the last inscription, it should be remarked, is not a 
little at variance with the Romish doctrine of purgatory. So also 
are the following ;—Botosa, May Gop REFRESH THEE. AMERIM- 
Nus TO RUFINA, MY DEAREST WIFE, THE WELL-DESERVING. May 
Gop REFRESH THY sPIRIT. The expression, ‘ May God refresh 
thee,’ appears, as Dr. Maitland suggests, to be explained by 
the next. NicEPHORUS, A SWEET SOUL, IN THE PLACE OF RE- 
FRESHMENT. Again:—LAURENCE, TO HIS SWEETEST SON SEVE- 
RUS, BORNE AWAY BY ANGELS ON THE 7TH BEFORE THE IDES oF 
January. ‘The expression, “borne away by angels,” applied by 
our Lord to blessed Lazarus, can scarcely be supposed to imply a 
conveyance to expiatory flames.’ Nor can the following :—Macvus, 
(or Marcus) AN INNOCENT BOY. YOU HAVE ALREADY BEGUN 
TO BE AMONG THE INNOCENT ONES. How ENDURING IS SUCH A 
LIFE TO you. ‘From these epitaphs, as well as from others 
seattered throughout this work, it is evident that the modern 
Romish notions on this subject were entirely unknown to the 
ancient Christians.’ 

Should we not recognise the finger of God in the striking 
arrangement by which the primitive church of Rome may be said, 
in an important sense, to have been raised from the dead to pro- 
test against many of the doctrines and practices of modern Rome? 
There it stands, in the very palace of Popery, a silent witness—but 
eloquent in its silence—against the distinctive tenets of the church 
which pretends to have succeeded it. The inscriptions of pagan 
Rome, which now confront it in the corridor of the Vatican, hardly 
present a greater contrast than would be seen were they to be 
replaced by a selection of the epitaphs of papal Rome. But in 
vain is the contrast exhibited, and the protest uttered ; for, if the 
believe not Christ and his apostles, neither will they believe 
though a church rose from the dead. Let such Protestants, as are 
impatient to be ‘more catholic and apostolic’ than the reformers, 
choose between the primitive and the papal church of Rome. Dr. 
Maitland’s volume is eminently a book for the times. Protestant 
Christians are under great obligations to him for the valuable 
lessons on Christian archeology which it contains, and for the 
seasonable practical application which he has made of them. Our 
only regret is—an unusual one—that the book is not larger. 
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(Continued from vol. i. page 432.) 


Tue interval between the death of Wyciirre and the rise of 
Wituram Tynpate was one of the most extraordinary periods in 
human history. It was a sced-time of which the harvest has 
scarcely yet been reaped. The downfall of the eastern empire 
contributed immensely to stimulate pursuits which various cir- 
cumstances had previously revived. Letters were cultivated 
with a diligence scarcely, if ever, surpassed. A new power was 
brought to. light capable of multiplying the resources of the 
inquirer to an indefinite extent. It 1s an interesting fact, that the 
very first book, to the multiplication of which the art of printing 
by moveable types was ever applied, was the Brsie. This was at 
Mentz, between the years 1450 and 1455. Of this splendid 
volume the reader will find an interesting account in Mr. Anderson’s 
first vol. p. lv. Before the end of that century ‘the press was 
busy, in at least two hundred and twenty different places throughout 
Europe, and the number of printing presses was far above a thou- 
sand, and the Mentz had been followed by above one hundred 
editions of the Latin Bible.’ (Vol. i. p. lx.) The press was first 
employed in England by William Caxton, at Westminster. His 
first publication is generally assigned to about the year 1474. 
Westminster was soon followed by Oxford, Cambridge, York, and 
other places of inferior note. 


‘About the year 1460, the disposition to acquire Greek and Latin, as well 
as to promote its [their?] cultivation, had been shown by William Selling, 

. . . the man who afterwards introduced Linacre to Politian, at Bologna. 
On retur ning from Italy, he brought with him no inferior collection of Greek 
and Roman manuscripts, which he had there collected; though, to his 
regret, they were soon after accidentally consumed by fire at Canterbury. 
Cornelius Vitellius, an Italian from Tuscany, first taught Greek at Oxford, 
as a schoolmaster in Magdalen College. Grocyn, a native of Bristol, was 
his pupil, and after visiting Italy, where he perfected his knowledge of 
languages, he became, on his return to Oxford, the first voluntary lecturer 
in Greek. Before the year 1490, Linacre and William Latimer followed in 


the same course, and all the three taught, more or less, within the walls of 
Magdalen.’—Vol. i. p. 23. 


In 1497 Erasmus reached England. 


‘He had come to commence his studies in Greek. Elated with what he 
had found, when writing to a friend in Italy, in December of that year, he 
says, “ Here I have met with humanity, po iteness, and learning ; learning 
not trite and superficial, but deep, accurate, true old Greek and Latin 
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learning; and in that so much of it, that, but for curiosity, I have no occa- 
sion to visit Italy. In Grocyn I admire an universal compass of learning, 
Linacre’s acuteness, depth, and accuracy, are not to be exceeded.” Pursuing 
his study of Greek, under Grocyn, throughout 1498 and part of the next year, 
he was now acquainted with Thomas Wolsey, just appointed bursar or 
treasurer to Magdalen College, . . . . and Jortin asserts, with Thomas 
More, now at Canterbury Hall. He then proceeded to Paris In 
1506) he paid a visit to Cambridge, and in 1508 he went to Italy. Returning 
to Cambridge in 1509, he there became the first Greek preceptor in that 
university. . . . . Eight years afterwards, Richard Croke, who had been 
the pupil of Grocyn, succeeded as the regular professor of Greek in Cam- 
bridge. —Ib. p. 23. 


._ The revival of literary zeal thus generally prevalent throughout 
Europe, and early indicated in our own country, was not long 
before it communicated its influence to the original language of the 
Old Testament, as well as that of the New. 


in England [?] as well as on the continent, the art of printing 
was applied to the (Hebrew) language as earlyas . . . . 1477; . . . . and 
in 1488, there was printed at Soncino, the first edition of the Hebrew Bible 
entire. Nay, within the compass of a single year, and that so early as 1494, 
there were published no fewer than four editions of the Hebrew Bible, 
which almost immediately disappeared, so great was the interest awakened 
for [in?] Hebrew learning. In short,.... by the year 1526, there had 
been published fourteen editions of the Hebrew Bible . . . . with and 
without points.’—Ib. p. 25. : 


The honour of giving the first edition of the Greck New Testa- 
ment to the world is sometimes ascribed to Cardinal Ximenes, but 
it is justly due to Erasmus. The Complutensian Polyglott (of 
which the Greek New Testament forms the fifth volume) bears, 
indeed, the date of 1514, but it was not published until 1522; by 
which time Erasmus had issued no fewer than three separate 
editions, the first of which was printed by Froben, at Basel, in 1516. 

We have somewhat anticipated the course of our ‘ Annals,’ but 
our object has been to present the influences which were preparatory, 
under God, to the hazardous undertaking of the great man to 
whom we owe the English Bible in its present form. Mr. Anderson 
has rendered good service, though after a very prolix fashion, by 
the materials which he has accumulated upon the family, birth- 
place, and entire history of the person to whom this observation 
relates. Witttam TynpALe was born in the county of Gloucester, 
and within the hundred of Berkley, but whether at Stinchcomb or 
at North Nibley is uncertain. We suppose we} must admit that 
his ‘family’ was of ancient residence in those parts, and, moreover, 
of honourable fame. He was born either in 1484, 5, or 6. There 
is ‘a very strong probability’ that he was the son of Thomas 
Tyndale, by Alicia Hunt, of North Nibley. William ‘ was brought 
up from his earliest years at Oxford” He received his education 
in St. Mary Magdalen’s Hall, immediately joining the college of 
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that name. His residence at Oxford terminated in 1519, when ‘he 
removed . . . . to the University of Cambridge.’ Previous 
to his leaving Oxford he had been engaged as a public lecturer. 
Such a man was not likely to enjoy such privileges as, according to 
the accounts already given, Oxford then afforded, without diligently 
improving them. Before he left, there is reason to believe, that 
he had cordially embraced those sentiments which afterwards so 
happily influenced his daring and immortal career. Tyndale 
having completed his university studies, returned to his native 
county, where he abode for two years in the manor-house of Little 
Sodbury. The house is still standing, and Mr. Anderson has 
adorned his pages with two wood-cuts, which give us a fair notion 
of its near and more distant appearance in 1839. Tyndale lived 
there in the capacity of tutor to the family of Sir John Walsh. 


‘This gentleman, says Foxe, as he kept a good ordinary, . . . . there 
resorted to him many times, sundry abbots, deans, archdeacons, with divers 
other doctors, and great beneficed men, who there, together with Master 
Tyndale, sitting at the same table, did use, many times, to enter into com- 
munication. ‘Then Tyndale, as he was learned and well practised in God's 
matters, so he spared not to show unto them simply and plainly his judg- 
ment, and when they at any time did vary from his opinions, he would 
show them in the book, and lay before them the manifest places of the 
sacred Scriptures to confute their errors and confirm his sayings.—And. 
vol. i. p. 32. 


In the course of the discussions Tyndale often waxed somewhat 
‘warm ;’ at any rate, he made no secret of his real sentiments. Of 
his devotion to literature, especially in its bearing on religion, we 
have evidence in his translation of Erasmus’s ‘ Hand-book for the 
Christian Soldier.’ This he dedicated to Sir John and his Lady: 
‘after they had read and well penned the same, the doctorly 
prelates were no more so often invited. . . . . This they marked ; 
supposing the change to have arisen from Tyndale’s influence, 
they refrained, and at last entirely withdrew.’ (Foxe, ibid. pp. 32,33.) 

Tyndale’s sayings and doings at Sodbury soon brought him into 
trouble. In 1522 he was summoned before the chancellor of the 
diocese, Dr. T. Parker. He was, however, graciously permitted, 
this time, to escape the infliction of any penalty. 


‘It was not long after this that Tyndale, happening to be in the company 
of a reputed learned divine, and in conversation having brought him to a 
point from which there was no escape, he (the divine) broke out with the 
exclamation, “ We were better to be without God's laws than the pope's.” . . . 
“T pEery THE Pops,” said Tyndale, “ and all his laws, and if God spare my 
life, ere many years I WILL CAUSE A BOY THAT DRIVETH THE PLOUGH TO KNOW 
MORE OF THE SCRIPTURES THAN You Do!” ’—Vol. i. p. 36. 


Fraught with this holy purpose, and beg now convinced that 
he could not safely remain any longer at Sodbury, Tyndale parted 
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from Sir John and came up to London in 1528. His first and only 
attempt to procure a patron having failed, towards the close of the 
year he took up his abode with ‘Mr. Humphrie Munmouth,’ a 
wealthy citizen and a future alderman of the city; and 


‘so,’ he says, ‘in London I abode almost a year, and marked the 
course of the world, and heard our preachers, how they boasted themselves 
and their high authority ; and beheld the pomp of our prelates, and how 
busy they were . . . . to set peace and unity in the world: though it be 
not possible for them that walk in darkness to continue long in peace: . . . 
and saw things whereof I defer to speak at this time; and understood at the 
last, not only that there was no room in my Lord of London’s (‘Tonstal’s) 
palace to translate the New ‘Testament, but also that there was No PLACE TO 
DO IT IN ALL Enotanp.’—Vol. i. p. 39. 


In the beginning of the year 1524, Tyndale left his native 
country never to return again. His immediate destination was 
Hamburgh ; there he abode for about twelve months; thence he 
departed for Cologne, where we find that he had actually committed 
a part of his. New Testament to the press by September, 1525. For 
this fact we are indebted to the research of Mr. Anderson. The 
reader will find the matter fully argued in vol. i. pp. 53—63. It 
has hitherto been supposed that Tyndale’s first edition appeared at 
Antwerp in 1526. That this, however, is a complete mistake, we 
conceive our author has satisfactorily proved on the authority of 
Cochleus, who, when an ‘ ewile’* at Cologne, in 1525, 


‘heard that there were two Englishmen (Tyndale and Roye) lurking 
there, learned, skilful in languages, . . . . whom, however, he never 
could see. Calling, therefore, certain printers into his lodging, after they 
were heated with wine, one of them, in more private discourse, discovered 
to him the secret by which England was to be drawn over to the side of 
Luther,—namely, that three thousand copies of the Lutheran New Testa- 
ment, translated into the English language, were in the press, and already 
were advanced as far as the letter K in ordine quarternionum. (4to.) 

He went therefore to Herman Rinck. a patrician of Cologne, ... . 
and disclosed to him the whole affair. . . . . He, (Rinck) that he 
might ascertain all things more certainly, sent another person into the house 
where the work was printing, . . . . and when he had understood 
from him that the matter was even so, . . . . he went to the Senate, 
and so brought it about that the printer was interdicted from proceeding 
farther. . . . . The two English apostates, snatching away with them 
the quarto sheets printed, fled by ship . . . . to Worms, .. . . that 
there, by another printer, they might complete the werk begun.—Cochlai. 
Comm. de Actt. et Scriptt. M. Lutheri, pp. 153—156 ap.’ And. vol.i. pp. 58, 59. 


A genuine copy of these 4to sheets has recently been discovered. 
Its history is remarkable, and but for our space, we should like to 
transcribe it for the interest of our readers. At Worms, Tyndale 


* Cochleus was at Spire in 1526, and returned to Cologne in 1527, but 
not as an exile. 
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succceded in carrying a complete copy of his translation through 
the press even before the close of the year. Of this but a single 
copy is known, and that is preserved in the Baptist College at 
Bristol. That this edition was printed in 1525, is clear from the 
circumstance of its being read in England early in 1526; and also 
of some copies having found their way into Scotland in the same 

ear. The facts thus brought to light are of the more importance, 
inasmuch as they prove that the labours of Tyndale in translating 
the New Testament were neither attributable to any personal. 
interview with Luther, nor assisted by those of his subsequent 
associate, John Fryth. From April, 1521, to 1522, Luther was in 
his ‘Patmos’ on the Wartburg. In 1522 he returned to Wit- 
temburg: he then published his New Testament, and remained 
there for some time. Tyndale, however, was in England, and at 
the house of Humphrie Munmouth until the close of 1523, at 
Hamburgh in 1524, and at Cologne and Worms in 1525. It is 
therefore plain that his residence with Luther during the prepara- 
tion of his New Testament must be classed among the many 
slanders with which, from the time of Sir Thomas More downwards, 
his memory has been assailed. During the same period, John 
Fryth was resident at Cambridge, as appears from a list of persons 
selected by Wolsey, from that university, in 1524, as scholars of 
Cardinal College, Oxford. We therefore heartily receive Tyndale’s 
own protestation, ‘that he had no man to counterfeit, neither was 
holpen with English of any that had interpreted the same, or such 
like thing in the Scriptures aforetime.’ 

The translation thus completed and issued from the press, soon 
found its way into England. One of the first agents employed in 
its circulation was Thomas Garrett, curate of All Hallows, in 
- Honey-lane. In February, 1526, we find him at Oxford ; ‘where,’ 
says Foxe, ‘he brought with him sundry books in Latin, treating 
of the Scriptures, . . . . and Tyndale’s first translation of 
the New Testament into English, the which books he sold to divers 
scholars in Oxford. ... . Divers indeed were now con- 
strained to forsake their colleges, and seek their friends ;? among 
whom is mentioned, ‘John Fryth ;? another fact corroborative of 
the conclusion that hitherto Tyndale had not enjoyed the benefit 
of his friend’s assistance. The New Testament also found its way 
to Cambridge about the same time. 

On the continent Tyndale was still busy. He remained at 
Worms. A surreptitious edition of his New Testament had been 
printed at Antwerp in 1526, being really the third but commonly 
considered to be the first edition of his work ; another followed in 
1527 from the same place; and a third was published before the 
close of the latter year, also at Antwerp. These were speedily 
imported into England, and eagerly bought up. In 1530 another 
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edition appeared, revised by the translator himself. The place of 
its publication is uncertain, probably Hamburgh or Marburg. 
Meanwhile Tyndale had been joined by John Fryth, and was 
employed upon the Old Testament, in his preparation of which 
he did enjoy the assistance of his devoted friend. The first part 
of this translation was published at Marburg, and consisted of ‘The 
Chapters of Moses, called Genesis,’ and ‘The Chapters of Moses, 
called Deuteronomos,’ in separate books. These were soon fol- 
lowed by Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. The first has the 
following colophon :—‘ Emprented at Marlborow, in the land of 
Hesse, by me, Hans Luft, the yere of our Lorde M.p.xxx. the xvi1 
days of Januarii.’ ‘There is a separate title and prologue to each 
book, and it is evident that the five books were printed at different 
presses. When all were finished, Tyndale must have meant them 
to be bound together, as he then printed a general preface. This 
was in 1531.’ 

The Pentateuch was followed in the same year by the book of 
Jonah, with a prologue. What between controversy with Sir 
Thomas More, his other publications, and the dangers in which 
his labours had involved him, Tyndale now became so fully 
oecupied, that he accomplished little, if anything, farther in the 
way of carrying out his great purpose until 1534. In that year 
he printed at Antwerp ‘The first Book of Moses, called Genesis, 
newly corrected and amended by Willyam Tyndale,’ and ‘The New 
Testament dylygently corrected and compared with the Greke, by 
Willyam Tyndale.’ The same year there had previously been 
issued a surreptitious edition of the New Testament, also at 
Antwerp, under the editorship of George Joye. During this and 
the following year (1535) seven, if not eight, editions of the same 
work were issued. The year after, Tyndale’s career was closed ! 


He ‘had been lodged about one whole year in the house of THomas 
Poyntz, an Englishman, . . . . about which time (1535) came thither 
one out of England whose name was Henry Puirtips, ... . but 
wherefore he came, or for what purpose, no man could tell. Master 
Tyndale divers times was desired forth to dinner and supper amongst 
merchants ; by means whereof this Henry Phillips became acquainted with 
him, so that within short space Master Tyndale had great confidence in 
him, and brought him to his lodging, . . . . and had him also, once or 
twice, with him to dinner and supper; and further entered into such 
friendship with him, that through his procurement he lay in the same house 
of the said Poyntz; to whom he showed, moreover, his books and other 
secrets of his study. ... . 

‘One day said Phillips, “ Master Tyndale, you shall be my guest here this 
— = No,” said Tyndale, “I go forth this day to dinner, and you shal} 

with me and be - guest where you shall be welcome!” So when it was 
inner time, Master Tyndale went forth with Phillips, and at the going forth 
of Poyntz’s house was a long narrow entry, so that two could not go in afront. 
Tyndale would have put Phillips before him, but Phillips would in nowise, 
for he pretended to show great humanity. So Master Tyndale, being a man 
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of no great stature, went before, and Phillips, a tall comely person, followed 
behind him ; who had set officers on either side of the door on two seats, who 
being there might see who came in the entry : and coming through the same, 
Phillips pointed with his finger over Master Tyndale’s head down to him, 
that the officers who sat at the door might see that it was he whom they 
should take ; as the officers afterwards told Poyntz; and said, when they 
had laid him in prison, that they pitied to see his simplicity when they 
took him. Then they brought him to the emperor's attorney, where he 
dined. Then came he, the attorney, to the house of Poyntz, and sent away 
all that was there of Master Tyndale’s, as well his books as other things, and 
from thence Tyndale was had to the castle of Vitvorpe, eighteen (rather 
234) English miles from Antwerp.’—Fowe. ap. Anderson, vol. i. pp. 418—420. 


At Vilvorde Tyndale abode nearly a year and nine months. 
During his imprisonment his pen was still at work, and there was 
‘much writing and great disputation to and fro between him and 
those of the University of Louvain ; in such sort that they all had 
enough to do, and more than they could well wield, to answer the 
authorities of the Scripture whereupon he most pithily grounded 
his doctrine.’ During this imprisonment also no fewer than three 
editions of his New Testament were issued from the press, for 
‘while warring with the doctors of Louvain,’ he was, in all pro- 
bability, ‘ engaged in earnest pity for the ploughboy and husbandman 
of Gloucestershire ;? at any rate, though the translator was ‘ suf- 
fering as an evil-doer, the ‘ word of God was not bound.’ 

Tyndale’s days were soon numbered : 


‘It appears to have been at some hour on Friday, the 6th of October, 1536, 
that Tyndale was led forth to be put to death. Before leaving the castle, 
he delivered a letter to the keeper, addressed either to Mr. or Mrs. Poyntz 
of Antwerp ; but no copy of it remains. Having reached the fatal spot, the 
noble martyr was fastened to the stake, upon which, “ crying with a fervent 
zeal, and a loud voice’—“ Lorp! OPEN THE EYES OF THE Kine oF ENGLAND” 
—he was first strangled, and then his body was consumed to ashes! 
though, strange to say, even up to this hour, ‘ no marble tells us where!”’— 
And. vol. i. p. 519. 


While the mortal career of Witttam TynDALE was drawing 
to its close, other instruments were being trained to carry on the 
glorious work in which the Spirit of God assigned to him the dis- 
tinguished honour of leading the way. Among his first readers 
in England was his supposed assistant, Mytes CoverpaLe. He 
is said to have been born in 1488, probably at Coverdale, or rather, 
Coverham, near Middleham, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
He was educated at Cambridge, where we find him, in 1526, 
associated with Barnes, Latymer, and others, in pursuits which 
seriously exposed him to the displeasure of the ‘authorities.’ By 
that time Tyndale’s New Testament was in extensive circulation at 
Cambridge. In 1526, Barnes, who was Coverdale’s tutor, was 
apprehended at the instance of Wolsey, and his pupil followed him 
to London. 
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Wolsey’s influence was already on the decline, and Cromwell began 
to rise. Whatever were his motives, Cromwell very speedily favoured 
the movement which Tyndale’s labours had succeeded in originating. 
As early as 1527 we find him in correspondence with Coverdale. 
From a letter furnished by Mr. Anderson, (vol. i. p. 186,) it is 
more than probable that even then the future translator was under 
his protection. In 1528, we find Coverdale preaching in the north 
of Essex, at Steeple Bumpstead, and occasionally in the neigh- 
bouring district of Suffolk, at Stoke Clare, (vol. i. 185, especially 
the examination of Thomas Topley.) In 1529 he was at Ham- 
burgh, when and where he met with Tyndale for the first time. 


* At what time (says Foxe, vol. ii. p. 363, ed. 1631) Tyndale had translated 
the fifth book of Moses called Deuteronomy, minding to print the same at 
Hamborough, he sailed thitherward; when by the way, upon the coast of 
Holland, he suffered shipwreck, by which he lost his books, writings, and 
copies, and so he was compelled to begin all anew, to his hindrance, and 
doubling of his labours. ‘Thus, having lost by that ship both money, his 
copies, and time, he came in another ship to Hamburgh, where, at his 
appointment, Master Coverdale tarried for him,.and helped him in the 
translation of the whole five books of Moses, from Easter to December, 
in the house of a worshipful widow, Mistress Margaret Van Emmerson, 
anno 1529, a great sweating sickness being at the same time in the town. 
So having despatched his business at Hamburgh, he returned afterward to 


Antwerp again.’ 

‘This story,’ says Mr. Anderson, (vol. i. 239,) ‘though fully 
charged with inaccuracy, has passed current up to the present 
hour; yet is it so pointed throughout, that there is no choice left 
but to concede the fact, that Coverdale actually had sailed for 
Hamburgh, and there “tarried” for Tyndale; that Coverdale 
may have written to our translator, and that he might fix a place 
of meeting, that the latter had endured distressing calamity, 
and that they both met, we may admit, but little or nothing more. 
If so, it is a circumstance the more to be observed, not only 
because Coverdale could as yet render him zo assistance as a 
translator, or because this was the first interview, and almost to a 
eertainty the Jast, they ever had, but because there are other 
circumstances which will explain the rea/ intent of Coverdale’s 
voyage.’ Mr. Anderson refers to the endeavours which now began 
to be made, chiefly under the auspices of Cromwell, to induce 
Tyndale to revisit his native land.* In the course of his previous 
narration, our author seems to have proved that Tyndale was at 
Antwerp in August, 1529, and ‘of course had not resided at 
Hamburgh, as Fox relates, from Easter or April to December.’ 
We also have seen that the first translation of the five books of 
Moses was ‘ emprented at Marlborow, in 1530, on the xvii dayes of 


* See his letter to Cromwell, below. 
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Januarii” So that the whole statement, and with it the entire 
fiction of Coverdale’s ever having assisted Tyndale, unless Mr. 


Anderson is grossly wrong in his dates, must henceforward fall 
to the ground. 


Coverdale soon returned to England. On the 29th November, 
1531, Wolsey died. In the same year Cromwell became a privy 
councillor. A considerable party was forming, which advocated 
that the Scriptures should be given to all. Latymer was one of 
their leaders.* Cromwell was their friend. There is more than 
reason to suspect that he employed Coverdale to prepare himself 
for carrying the purposes of this party into effect. The following 
is an extract from a letter, written to him by Coverdale, certainly 
not later than 1532, and Mr. Anderson thinks in 153] :— 


‘Now I begin to taste of Holy Scriptures; now, honour be to God, IT am 
set to the most sweet smell of holy letters, with the goodly savour of holy 
and ancient doctors, unto whose knowledge I cannot attain without 
diversity of books, as is not uaknown to your most excellent wisdom. 
Nothing in the world, I desire, but books, as concerning my learning. They 
once had, I do not doubt but Almighty God shall perform that in me, 
which He, of his most plentiful favour and grace, hath begun. Moreover, 
as touching my behaviour, your Mastership’s mind once known, with all 
lowliness I offer myself, not only to be ordered in all things, as shall please 
your wisdom, but also as concerning the education and instruction of others, 
alonely to ensure your prudent counsel.’—And. vol. i. p. 556. 


Thus while Tyndale was being hunted from place to place, as a 
criminal, for his zeal, Coverdale was being engaged, under high 
and noble auspices, to accomplish the same work. The result of 
his labours was printed abroad in 1535, but the murder of Anne 
Bullen prevented its publication until 1536. 


‘The interval, says Professor Walter, ‘ between the date on the title-page, 
and the actual publication, is clearly marked by a curious alteration in the 
dedicatory letter to Henry VIII., which contains these words—* your dearest 
just wife, and most vertuous pryncesse, Qu. JAne.” This is not as it was 
printed, for Anne has been altered into JAnne by the pen. Thus, indeed, 
it stands in the British Museum copy, but there is a great variety as to 
this appellation. Lambeth Library has one copy with Anne, another with 
JAne. Sion College has JAne, and in some copies the name of the queen 
has been expunged. None of these expedients, it must be obvious, could 
possibly meet the case... .. Only one other device remained to be tried, 
which was that of a new title, as if it were a different book, changing the 

ear to the next, or 1536, as follows:—Brisu1a. Tue ByBLe: that is, the 


oly Scrypture of the Old and New Testament, faythfully translated in 
Englyshe, M.D.xxxv1.’ 


The power of Cromwell continued rapidly to increase, and 
Coverdale still retained his patronage. In 1537, the volume above- 
mentioned was reprinted by ‘James Nycolson, in St. Thomas’ 


* See his well-known letter to Henry VIII.— And. vol. i. p. 260. 
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Hospital, Southwark ;’ and was then ‘set forth with the Kynge’s 
most gracious license” The great struggle was now, in fact, over. 
Tyndale’s dying prayer had been heard: THE EYES oF THE KING 
or ENGLAND WERE OPENED: and the ‘word of the Lord had free 
course to run and be glorified.’ 

Almost simultaneously with the appearance of Coverdale’s 
authorized edition, there was imported from the continent another 
version of the entire Bible. Its editor, and in part translator, was 
Joun Rogers, alias Toomas MatrHew, a native of Warwickshire, 
who was born about the year 1500, and who died as the ‘first 
martyr under Queen Mary.’ Rogers ‘had been educated at 
Cambridge, and having come to Antwerp while Tyndale resided 
there, he became a chaplain to the English merchant adventurers. 
By his intimate conversation with Tyndale he was induced to 
examine the Scriptures for himself, and the result was, that he 
embraced, in a great degree, the same views with this eminent 
man.’ (Vol. i. p. 568.) When Rogers had printed somewhat 
more than half of his volume, Richard Grafton and Edward 
Whitechurch ‘took up the work as a matter of business or trade.’ 
Two-thirds of this translation ‘are Tyndale’s verbally; and the 
remainder, though advantage may have been taken of Coverdale’s 
labours, is entirely the work of Rogers.’ At the close of the 
volume we find these words—‘ To the honoure and glory of God 
was this Byble prynted and fynesshed in the yere of our Lorde 
God m.p.xxxvit. Immediately on arriving in England with his 
speculation, Grafton, who ‘had embarked his a// in the under- 
taking,’ looked about for a patron. He made choice of Cranmer. 
He succeeded in obtaining the archbishop’s intercession with 
Cromwell. The following is an extract from Cranmer’s letter:— 


““ My especiall good Lord, after most hearty commendations unto your 
Lordship, these shall be to signify unto the same, that you shall receive by 
the bringer thereof a Bible, . . . . which,in mine opinion, is very well done. 
....And forasmuch as the book is dedicated unto the King’s Grace, .... 
I pray you, my Lord, that you will exhibit the book unto the King’s High- 
ness, and obtain of his Grace, if you can, a license that the same may be 
sold and READ of EVERY person, without danger of any act, proclamation, 
or ordinance heretofore granted to the contrary, until such time that we, the 
bishops, shall set forth a better translation, which I think will not be till a 
day after doomsday. At Forde, the 4th August, 1537.” To this request, 
Cromwell immediately assented, and on the 13th of the same month we find 
Cranmer addressing him to the following effect :—‘‘ Whereas I understand 
that your Lordship hath not only exhibited the Bible which I sent unto 
you, unto the King’s Majesty, but also hath obtained of his Grace, that the 
same shall be allowed by his authority, to be bought and read within this 
realm, my lord, for this your pain taken in this behalf, I give you my 
most hearty thanks.’”—And. vol. i. pp. 577, 578. 


‘ By the favour of God, Britain was (now) to become the land 
of Bibles; and yet the next edition (after the imported one of 
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Rogers) was not to be commenced here. London did not then 
afford such excellent materials for printing as Paris.’ It was at 
Paris, therefore, that the next English Bible was put to press in 
1538, under the superintendence of Richard Grafton. Coverdale, 
at the command of Cromwell, lent his aid as ‘corrector.’ The 
work went on for some months without any interruption, Grafton 
and Coverdale being in constant correspondence with Cromwell 
throughout, (ii. 26.) In December, an order from the Inquisition 
inhibited ‘at once the printing of the Bible, and the concealment 
of the sheets already finished.” Grafton and Coverdale, however, 
‘managed to lose but few copies of the impression ;? and having 
brought away with them ‘the printing presses, the /ypes, and even 
the workmen, they came to London, where the whole was 
‘fynysshed in April, anno 1539.’ Meanwhile, Cromwell, in the 
month of September, 1538, had issued his injunctions. 


‘Item, that ye shall provide on this side the feast of N. (Natalis, 25th Dec.) 
next coming, one book of the whole Bible, of the largest volume in English, 
and the same set up in some convenient place, within the said church that 
ye have care of, where your parishioners may most commodiously resort to 
the same, and read it. : 

‘Item, that ye shall discourage no man, privily or apertly, from the hearing 
of the said Bible, but shall expressly provoke, stir, and exhort every person 
to read the same, as that which is the very lively word of God, that every 
Christian person is bound to embrace, believe, and follow, if they look to be 
saved, 

‘All which and singular injunctions, I minister to you and your suc- 
cessors, by the King’s Highness’ authority to me committed in this part, 
which I charge and command you, by the same authority, to observe and 
keep, upon pain of deprivation, sequestration of your fruits, or such other 
coercion as to the King’s Highness or his Vicegerent for the time being shalt 
seem convenient. —And. vol. ii. pp. 34, 35, 40. 


‘In glancing,’ says Mr. Anderson, (and we cannot do better 
than quote his words) ‘over all that we have witnessed, .... who 
can forbear looking back, for a moment, to the dining-hall in the 
mansion-house of Little Sodbury? to the eager conversation or 
discussions there held, below a roof still standing? and to the 
deep-seated feeling of one man at the table, when the mitred 
abbots of Winchcombe and Tewksbury were near at hand, and 
the chancellor of Worcester “reviled him, as though he had been 
a dog?” and the hierarchy reigned triumphant, and Wolsey was 
in all his glory? and not one such printed page of inspiration 
was to be found in all England over? The unbending resolution, 
however, had been formed, and the memorable words in which, on 
one occasion, it was expressed, will bear to be repeated at such a 
time as this—“ If God spare my life, ere many years, I will cause a 
boy that drives the plough to know more of the Scriptures than you 
do.” ’—Vol. ii. p. 42. 
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During the interval between Tyndale’s martyrdom, and the 
present period, sundry editions of his New Testament were issued 
from the press. Grafton was soon followed by RicHarp 
Taverner, who published also, under the patronage of Cromwell, 
three editions of the entire Bible, and two of the New Testament 
alone. With Taverner’s, what Mr. Anderson not imappropriately 
calls ‘the first series’ of Bibles, including upwards of thirty 
editions of the New Testament, and five of the whole Bible, 
terminates. The ‘second series’ reaches to the close of the 
reign of Edward VI. (July, 1553.) It commences with the first 
of Cranmer’s Bibles, which was printed in 1540. The whole 
‘series’ includes fifty-nine editions, twenty-one of the entire 
Bible, and thirty-eight of the New Testament; of these forty-nine, 
thirty-five of the New Testament, and fourteen of the Bible, were 
published during the reign of Edward. The reign of Mary, which 
extended over five years and four months, (July, 1553, to Nov. 
1558,) only allowed of a single edition, that one of the New Testa- 
ment, and printed abroad. 


‘It was a very beautiful (book) ..... printed with a silver type, and on 
the best paper; by far the best revision of the sacred text that had yet been 
made, “ diligently revised by the most approved Greek examples, and con- 
ferences of translations in other tongues.” It is the jirst English New 
Testament divided into verses, and formed an important preliminary step to 
the revision of the whole Bible.’ —Vol. ii. p. 307. 


The translator was W1LL1AM WHITTINGHAM, who was born at 
Holmset, six miles from Durham, in the year 1524. He was 
educated at Oxford, where he became a fellow of All Souls’. In 
1550 he left England, under leave from his college superiors, for 
three years. He terminated his furlough at Geneva, from whence 
he returned in 1553. In the July of that year Edward died. On 
the accession of Mary, Whittingham fled to Frankfort, and from 
thence he removed, in consequence of ‘the troubles,’ to Geneva. 
At Geneva, he married Catherine, the sister of John Calvin. 
After the death of Mary, he returned to England, and was made 
dean of Durham, in 1563. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, there were issued no fewer than 
one hundred and forty-two editions of the Scriptures, forty-eight of 
the New Testament, and ninety-four of the Bible. The Geneva led 


‘the way. Elizabeth ascended the throne in Nov. 1558, and in 


April, 1560, the exiles completed their task. The entire expense, 
not only of this Bible, but also of an edition of the Psalms, was 
defrayed ‘by such as were of most ability in that congregation.’ 
It was immediately on its completion, that WuirrincHam and his 
fellow-labourers, Sampson and Gitsy, returned to England. Of 
this version, eighty editions, twenty-one of the New Testament 
alone, and fifty-nine of the Bible, appeared -before the close of. 
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Klizabeth’s reign. Cranmer’s followed, the whole of which was 
reprinted eight times, and the New Testament once during the 
same period. Tyndale’s New Testament was also reprinted four 
times. In 1568, appeared Abp. Parker’s Bible. ‘ Great care had 
been taken with this revision of the text, by more than fifleen 
learned men, Greek and Hebrew scholars (their names, &c., are 
given, vol. ii. p. 332) besides Parker himself, who superintended the 
several portions as they came from the hands of those to whom he 
had cofhmitted them..... From the majority of these men 
being on the bench, this translation has been styled “the Bisnops’ 
Bisie.” This was henceforward the ‘authorized’ Bible, but from 
the greater number of copies of the Genevan, to which we have 
before alluded, the latter was evidently the more popular. 

Elizabeth died in March, 1603. After the accession of James I. 
the Genevan Bible continued to maintain its place in popular 
favour. This appears from the fact that whereas, between the 
death of Elizabeth and the completion of our present version, 
(1611,) only ¢hree editions of the Bishops’ Bible were published, 
there were printed in all no fewer than twenty-nine of the Genevan. 
The Hampton Court Conference was assembled in January, 1604. 
One of the first subjects raised for discussion was the necessity for 
a new version of the Scriptures. The matter was introduced by 
Dr. John Rainolds, 


‘a man of ... unblemished character, and.... most .... eminent for 
his learning. .... He moved his Majesty that there might be a new transla- 
tion of the Bible. .... Whereupon his Highness wished that some special 
pains should be taken in that behalf for one uniform translation, .... and 
this to be done by the best learned in both universities; after them, to be 
reviewed by the bishops, and the chief learned of the Church; from them 
to be presented to the privy council; and, lastly, to be ratified by his royal 
authority; aud so the whole Church (of England) to be bound unto it, and 
none other. —Vol. ii. p. 369. 

By the end of June in that year the arrangements were matured, 
and James had expressed his approval of the parties whose names 
had been submitted to him as equal to the important undertaking, 
(see their names, Xc., ii. 374—377.) Nearly twelve months, how- 
ever, elapsed, before the plan came fully into operation; as soon 
as it did, the work made rapid progress, and in 1611 our present 
version was printed and published complete. As a translation, it 
stands unrivalled ; and notwithstanding many plausible considera- 
tions to the contrary, it may be more than questioned, whether even 
now, any attempts at a complete revision would result in any 
material improvement. 

This article has sadly over-stepped the limits within which, when 
commenced, we thought it would have been confined. Mr. 
Anderson has rendered invaluable service by his industry in 
research, and impartiality in investigation. He has exposed many 
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blunders, and brought many important facts to light. No man 
can read his volumes without becoming both the wiser and the 
better for his pains. Still we greatly fear that his readers will be 
but few, and that many who may begin to read bis work will lay the 
volumes down in something like despair. The style, we regret to 
say it, is painfully prolix, the arrangement confused, and the whole 
book heavy. The want of an index, too, is quite a calamity. 
Notwithstanding all, however, if any of our readers will only 
summon up courage and persevere, we can assure them that their 
patience will realise an ample ‘ recompense of reward.’ 


Til. 
THE RELIGION OF THE ROMANS. 
BY PROFESSOR C. G. ZUMPT, OF BERLIN. 


[Tue following article is the translation of a lecture delivered by 
Professor Zumpt, at Berlin, on the 4th of January, 1845, before 
the royal family of Prussia, and many other distinguished person- 
ages. It hardly needs to be remarked, that a knowledge of the 
various religions of the nations of antiquity is of great importance 
to every theologian, and accordingly no apology is necessary 
for the publication of this important and valuable lecture in 
the present periodical.*] 


Everybody knows that the Romans were a great, a mighty, and 
a peculiar people. Their political history shows that they were 
wise and prudent, unanimous in the love of their country and of 
freedom, and capable of the greatest sacrifices for these blessings : 
their fidelity and conscientiousness in the dealings of private life 
are universally praised above those of all the nations of antiquity. 

Now since the whole of the morality of a people is based on 
Religion, the investigation of the Re.igion or THE Romans is one 
of a importance in the contemplation of this remarkable 

eople. 

~ But perhaps it will be objected, that the Romans had no Religion 
properly so called. It may be said that we cannot speak of reli- 
gion at all, but only of Mythology, or the belief in certain gods, 
and that the Roman gods were the same as those of Greece. 


* The preceding remarks had been written, and the translation of the 
lecture already commenced, when we found, upon the receipt of the last 
number of the ‘Classical Museum,’ that our purpose had been already 
anticipated. But as this valuable periodical probably does not fall in the 
way of many of our readers, we have adhered to our original determination 
of giving the lecture in the pages of our Review, and have, therefore, gladly 
availed ourselves of the labours of our contemporary for that purpose. 
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In making use of the expression THE RELIGION oF THE Romans, 
it must certainly be admitted, that neither the Greeks nor the 
Romans, nor in general any nation of antiquity, with the exception 
of the Israelites and to some extent of the Indians and Persians, 
had a recognised system of doctrines laid down in sacred books. 
Their religion consisted in the belief in the existence of certain 
powerful gods, and in the endeavour to commend themselves to the 
favour of these gods by prayers, sacrifices, and other offerings. A 
definite doctrine concerning the attributes of these gods, and a 
religious precept to imitate these attributes in the lives of men, did 
not exist: this was left to the elevation of their minds, which they 
might feel during their worship. We shall be compelled to allow, 
that Polytheism everywhere takes its root in the persuasion that 
the Divine Being is but One. This unity, however, was not 
adhered to as a doctrine; it was easily divided, and gradually fell 
off into a worship of many gods. Every nation ascribed to its god 
as an attribute, that which passed current among it for virtue of 
the highest order. It is from the endless variety in the national 
civilisation of Greece, that the richly-peopled heavens of the Grecian 
divinities arose, whose history is in the main but the history of 
various worships. * Then came the plastic Art, which created the 
forms of the gods in accordance with the ideas entertained of them 
by each nation. 

The Roman divinities are essentially and originally distinct from 
those of Greece; but when they came to be typified in images, 
they could not but be identified with the corresponding gods 
of Greece. It happened also, in course of time, that Rome became 
the capital of the ancient world; and this not by mere chance, but 
as a due consequence of primitive institutions which assisted in 
working out this union.¢ It then received into its bosom a 
number of various forms of worship, without, however, on that 
account, losing sight of its own peculiar views. 


* The Zeus-Religion, the Religioi of the Ideal of spiritual excellences, 
proceeded from Crete, the most ancient seat of Hellenic civilisation, and sup- 
planted the worship of the rude powers of Nature. Poseidon, the sea, Pluto, 
the lower world, Hera, the air, acquired a moral import in addition te the 
power derived from Nature, and were looked upon as the brothers and sis- 
ters of Zeus. The other divinities, ideas of a purely spiritual kind, entered 
into the relation of children to Zeus; Athene, Inventive Wisdom, Apollo 
(Helios in a different form,) the Light of Poetry and Music, Artemis, the 
Boldness of the chase in the extirpation of wild beasts, Ares, Boldness in 
War, Hephestus, Useful Fire, Hermes, the Knowledge of Commerce, 
Aphrodite, Winning Love, Heracles, the youngest of the gods, the Ideal of 
human toil, which gains a seat in heaven as its meed. 

+ No state of antiquity was so ready in welcoming strangers; and by the 
act of emancipation, it even bestowed the rights of a citizen upon slaves. 
This is all that is implied in the legend of the Asylum, which Romulus 
threw open upon the Capitol. 
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We have to contemplate a period of a thousand years. It is of 
importance to separate this apparently confused mass, to distinguish 
what had existed from the first, and was peculiar to the nation, 
from what was adventitious; and to discover the relation which 
these component parts bore to each other. ‘This separation is not 
difficult of execution, since the authors of antiquity themselves dis- 
tinguish some of the original elements, which History, at its eom- 
mencement, found already existing, while they furnish us with an 
account of what was introduced in historical times. The only 
difficulty is for me, who am to draw the picture, to present the 
whole mass of details in one rapid and distinct view. 

The most ancient element of the Roman Religion is of a rural 
and domestic kind, the worship of ‘ blessing, teeming’ Nature. 

Saturn, and his spouse Ops, so legends tell, were the original 
gods of Italy; in later times, they became the symbols of the 
golden, tranquil age of innocence. He, the ever-sated,* she, the 
bounteous giver of earth’s fruits. Next to them, cattle-breeding 
and forests stood under the protection of a powerful god—Faunus. 
He defended herds from wolves, and conferred blessings on their 
young ;—but he was also wont, amid the solitude of the forest, to 
fill the minds of men with his awe, and with prophetic powers. 
His spouse, Fauna, called ‘the good goddess, (bona Dea,) 
crowned with blessings the chaste wedlock ; and holy worship was 
paid to her by married women in solemn rites at night, from which 
all that was of the male sex was excluded. The divinities of blossom 
and of fruit, called VerrumNus and Pomona, springs and rivers, 
seas and mountains, all had their rural worship. In the house, the 
presiding deity was Lar, whose place was close to the hearth. In 
their capacity of protectors of families, worship was paid to the 
Penates: they accompanied the family in the change of abode 
and migrations, while the Lar was inseparably attached to the 
house, which he protected from fire. The Lares of the various 
wards of the city had their public altars, with small chapels in 
corners of streets. Pious persons brought them presents of victuals 
and cooked viands, which were afterwards appropriated by the poor 
of the ward. It was in Lavinium that the old Trojan Penates of 
ineas had their sanctuary ; and the Roman people too had its own 
Penates in a small temple, adjacent to the Forum, in which they 


were represented as two youths in a sitting posture, with spears in 
their hands.t 


THE RELIGION OF THE ROMANS. 


* The temple afterwards erected to him near the Roman Forum, was the 
Erarium of the city, not reserved for religious purposes, a vestibule of 
symbolical import. 

+ The edes Deorum Penatium, situated in the short street which led from 
the Forum towards the Carine.—Dionys. i. 67. 
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- This religious adoration of Nature, the real Italian worship, con- 
tinued to exist at a later period among the Romans, not indeed in 
holy rites, in temples, and public pageantry, but in rural and 
domestic festivals. 

On the 15th of February, the Lupercalia were solemnised. In 
honour of Faunus, there existed two, and afterwards three brother- 
hoods, composed of young men of rank. They, as well as the god 
himself, were termed Luperci, or ‘protectors of herds from 
wolves.’* They were wont to sacrifice goats and a dog, a symbo- 
lical appeasing of the wolf. The goat-skins were cut into stripes. 
The brotherhoods, attired in shepherd’s garb, with the upper part 
of the body naked, ran round the Palatine Hill, starting from the 
sacred fig-tree where Romulus and Remus were suckled of yore by 
the she-wolf, along the Circus, passing through the arches of 
Constantine and Titus, down the Via Sacra, across the Forum, till 
they returned to the sanctuary in the street which led from the 
Forum towards the Circus, smiting all persons whom they met, by 
way of jest. It was only married women, however, who came in 
their way, and modestly put out their hand to receive the blow, 
which was supposed to be the means of promising blessings on 
their marriage, and an easy delivery. 

On the 23rd of February the country-proprietors celebrated the 
Terminalia. ‘The common boundary-stone (terminus) was crowned 
with a garland by the neighbours, and a rustic altar was erected. 
The owners of the property prayed that good-will might subsist 
between them as neighbours, and strewed some corn into the fire: 
the children added honey-cakes, and wine as a libation. In case a 
lamb or a sucking-pig were sacrificed, they served as a festive 
repast to the neighbours ; with this exception, no bloody sacrifices 
were allowed. + 

Bloodless too were the Palilia, a festival celebrated on the 
evening and night of the 21st of April. After the evening feeding, 
the stables and flocks were purified and perfumed with the smoke 
and sulphur of rosemary, and of the fragrant Sabine herb, now 
called Savin. For the purposes of prayer and oblation, the 
shepherds went into the open field; they sued for the protection 
of the flocks which accompanied them, against disease ; they im- 
plored the forbearance of their tutelary gods and goddesses, if 
perchance either herdsmen or cattle had polluted sacred springs, 
pastured in hallowed groves, or in any other way trespassed on 
holy ground. The shepherds lay upon the turf, around fires of 
straw and stubble. The flocks had to leap thrice through the 


* Ovid, Fast. ii. 276, &e.; Plutarch, Rom. 21. 
+ Dionys. ii 74. Ovid, Fast. ii. 639, &e. 
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fire; thrice too leaped the shepherds across, with a view to their 
own purification.* 

The fields and standing corn in the various districts were con- 
secrated or blessed, before the harvest, by a procession round the 
borders of the field. In the case of Rome, the sacerdotal body of 
the ‘ Fratres arvales,’ or ‘ the Field-brotherhood,’ offered up prayers 
and sacrifices on the 11th of May, according to a very ancient rite, 
(for the sake of averting all damage to the crops from hailstones or 
blight,) between the tifth and sixth milestone on the road to 
Laurentum, the spot which formed the whole boundary to the 
precincts of the city.t Far the greatest merriment, however, was 
shown in the celebration of the domestic festivities at the Saturnalia, 
held originally on the 19th of December. This was peculiarly the 
harvest-home of Italy; barns and cellars were now filled: the 
labours of the old year had ceased ; those of the new year were not 
yet begun. On these days, full freedom was granted to the slaves ; 
nay, pious masters took a pleasure in waiting on their servants with 
their own hands. The happy days of old seemed to have returned, 
when the shout of Jo Saturnalia / rang through the air. To this 
was added the custom of making trifling yet pleasing presents to 
one another on the 22nd and 23rd of December; and by the addi- 
tion of these two days (the so called Sigillaria, because the gifts 


consisted most frequently in little figures, as with us in dolls for 
girls,) to the Saturnalia, the joyous excitement lasted for a whole 
weck.t Presents were everywhere interchanged; nay, the king 
himself both received and distributed gifts. But, singular to say, 
this habit prevailed only among persons of the male sex. In order 
to furnish amusement for the women, and to supply a day of 
merriment for female servants, the lst of March was fixed upon; 


* Ovid, Fast. iv. 721—862. On the way in which this rite was transferred 
to the festival of John the Baptist, on the evening of the 23rd of June, see 
Casaubon on Pers. Sat. i. 72. 

+ Strabo, v. p. 230. On the Ambarvalia, see J. H. Voss on Virg. Georg. 
i. 338. The old prayer of the priests is still extant. See Orelli Lnseript. 
Lut. tom. i. p. 391. As far as it can be understood, it does not differ 
much in sense from the prayer which Cato recommends to rustics. (De Re 
Rust. 141.) 

t Macrob. Saturn. i. 10. The present most frequently made by clients 
to their patrons was a wax taper. Macrob. Saturn.i.7. There was an- 
other custom in vogue at Rome, that of presenting what were called strenw* 
to persons who were much esteemed, on the Ist of January, such as sweet 
fruits or a piece of money; for in every matter the Romans felt a really 
superstitious respect for the commencement: in principio insunt omnia. 
Thus the Ist of January was no festival ; it was rather a day taken up with 
every variety of labour, as every employment which was intended to be 
carried on throughout the year was commenced on that day auspicandi 
causa. 

* Compare the French word ‘ Etrennes.’—T'ranslator. 
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a festival which bore reference to the commencement of the year in 
the old style.* 

These are all remains of the old Italian religion of nature, which 
is said to have been in existence long before the buildmg of Rome. 
One might also call it Pelasgian, and look upon it as common to the 
Grecian and Roman people; yet it is only the Romans who, in 
compliance with their well-known love for agriculture and domestic 
life, kept it up in after times. Christianity itself forbore to make 
any opposition to the serene and innocently devout character of the 
festivals. It was thought sufficient to give a Christian meaning to 
this primitive worship, and thus these festivities have been trans- 
mitted to our times in the form of St. Sebastian’s, St. John’s, 
Christmas, and New Year’s Eve. 

When Rome became an independent state, it began to ferm its 
own state religion. To the element supplied by nature, was added 
the politico-religious belief in the three great gods of the state, 
Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus, and the adoration paid to them with fear 
and trembling. 

In Grecian mythology, the story runs, that Zeus dethroned 
Kronos. The same is to be found in the Italian religion. Jupiter 
was the god supreme: hence the Italian Saturnus was placed in 
juxtaposition with the Grecian Kronos, with whom he has no other 
connexion whatscever. 

Jupirer, in the Roman religion, has almost the attributes of an 
only God. The Roman creed knows nothing of intermingling his 
sublime nature with that of mortals. He is termed the all- 
succouring heavenly father, with the constant epithets of supremely 
good, and supremely great: his divine activity is limited to no 
particular sphere. It is to him that the young Roman, when he 
had put on the garb of manhood, offered up his first solemn 
prayers : it is to him that the slave, when he had obtained the object 
of his wishes, paid an offering in gold, in confirmation of his 
freedom and rights as a citizen. ‘his sacred treasuryt of Jupiter 
was only to be touched in extreme distress, when the very existence 
of the commonwealth was at stake. It is by still devotion in the 
most holy temple of Jupiter, that he who undertook any enterprise 
in the cause of the state, dedicated himself to his purpose: it is 
from him that generals and armies marched forth to battle; to 
him they returned, to lay their promised vows on the lap of Jove. 

Mars is the deified idea of that virtue which the Romans con- 
sidered the highest of individual excellences. He is also the 
parent of Romulus, and hence too the father of the Roman nation.{ 


* Tibull. Zleg. iii. 1. Sueton. Vesp. 19. &e. 

+ Livy, vii. 16; xxvii. 10. 

* Mars, the son of Jupiter, is not a Roman notion. See Ovid, Yast. 
v. 229. 
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Qurrinvs is the ideal of the Roman commonwealth itself—Romu- 
lus in the character of a god. Mars had no temple within the 
city: it was situated outside the sacred precincts of the city, 
opposite the Gate of Capena, on the field which was afterwards 
called from him, the Field of Mars.* Great as was his favour 
towards the Roman people, yet he was only to give evidence of his 
power in warding off dangers. As a god of peace, he was wor- 
shipped in conjunction with Quirinus, whose temple was situated on 
the Quirinal hill. By the side of these three powerful divinities of 
the state, we find, in Roine’s earliest times, the worship of Vesta, 
which was brought over from Latium. As Quirinus represented 
the political existence of the state, so was Vesta the hearth of the 
city, and the symbol of its domestic prosperity. 

The institution of the worship of these great defenders of the 
commonwealth and the city is ascribed to Numa, that is, to the 
founder of the state in a moral point of view. According to his 
regulations, however, the divinity was not as yct to be worshipped 
in any image,-nor were bloody sacrifices as yet offered up. Corn 
and salt, wine, honey, and fragrant herbs, were the offerings which 
were burnt upon the altars. 

Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus, had each their consecrated priest, 
called Flamen, chosen from among the patricians. We see from 
the restrictions imposed on these men,—restrictions which were 
rigorously upheld in the very latest times,—what conceptions 
Rome, in her early days, bound up with the sacerdotal life of one 
who was dedicated to the service of a god. The Flamen of Jupiter 
was every day on duty, and was not allowed to pass a single night 
outside the city. He was forbidden to swear, to ride on horse- 
back, to look upon an army of troops in martial array, and to 
wear a knot in any part of his attire. It was pollution to his eyes 
to witness a man in bonds, or a criminal on his way to be scourged. 
In case such persons happened to cross his path, the chains had to 
be struck off, and the scourging was left undone on that day. If 
one in bonds contrived to enter the Flamen’s house, he was at 
once released; the chains were thrown over the walls into the 
street. On festival days, the Flamen was not to see any one en- 
gaged in a laborious occupation: punishment was inflicted on 
those who carried on the work before his eyes. Various and 
many were the things which defiled him. He was forbidden to 
touch a goat, a dog, raw flesh, beans, or leaven. Jupiter was 
never to see him stripped ; consequently he could not bathe in the 


* Augustus was the first to build a temple of Mars Ultor in his Forum, 
and to load him with honours, which showed but too plainly how the sword 
had nag the ascendancy over the city. See Dio Cass. lv. 10. 

+ Plut. Num. c. 8, according to Varro. 
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open air: he always wore a woollen frontlet, a symbol to indicate 
that the head was covered ; and whilst sacrificing, a cap made of 
the skin of some pure animal. No slave was allowed to cut his 
hair, the clippings of which, as well as of his nails, were buried 
under some fruit-tree. It was necessary that he should be mar- 
ried, and that in the most sacred form of wedlock; it was also 
required that he should have been born from a wedlock of the 
same nature. His wife was the partner of his official duties, and 
nearly the same restrictions applied to her. Whenever she went 
out, she wore over the stola a kind of veil, which covered the 
whole of the upper part of the body, of a bright yellow colour, 
(like Jupiter’s fire,) and on the head a garland made of the 
branches of a feliz arbor ; (such were most fruit-trees, and the 
beech and oak besides, with the exception of those which produced 
black berries.) When the Flaminica died, her husband, the 
Flamen, was forced to resign his office.* Owing to these restric- 
tions, the office of a Flamen of the three great gods was always 
more irksome than alluring, when the flame of ambition was kin- 
dled among the nobles of Rome, when the ties of wedlock were 
spurned, and licentiousness was prevailing in marriage. The 
Flamen could not take the command of an army ; it was only under 
certain precautions, and by aid of a proxy, that he could be either 
consul or praetor. The other two had some concessions made to 
them in the course of time, but to the Flamen of Jupiter very few 
were allowed; thus high, in this respect too, was the position 
which that god occupied.t On the other hand, the Flamines had 
all the honours of royalty, a public dwelling, a seat and vote in the 
Senate by virtue of their office, the Sella curulis, or chair of office, 
the object of ambition amongst the most illustrious Romans. 

In addition to this peaceable institution of the Flamines, Mars 
and Quirinus, as well as Jupiter, in their capacity as gods of arms, 
had two martial colleges of priests, of patrician families. All that 
we know in particular of their office, is that on the lst of March, 
decked out in an embroidered tunic with a brazen belt, having on 
the scarlet striped martial robe, (trabea,) and the right hand armed 
with a spear, they carricd the holy shields (which the pious mo- 
narch Numa is said to have received from heaven as a pledge of 
protection) from their sanctuary, bringing them back about the 
19th of the same month. On this occasion, they were wont 


* For the main passage on these restrictions, see Aul. Gell. x. 15, to 
which must be added Plutarch, Q. Rom. 109 to the end; Livy, v. 52. 

+ Tacitus, Annal. iii. 58, with the notes of the Edd.; also Servius on 
Virg. Zin. viii. 552. 

t Livy, xxvii. 7; Dio Cass. liv. 24; Livy, v. 40, says so of the dwelling 
of the Flamen Quirinalis; so that there is no room to doubt that the 
same was the case with the Flamen Martialis. 
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to go through the city in procession, keeping time by stamping 
with their feet, striking the brazen shields, and singing an old and 
sacred song in honour of those who had fought valiantly in the 
cause of their country. A place in the colleges of these Salii (such 
was their name) conferred dignity on the most illustrious ; and 
to be named in their hymns was an honour, which was restored in 
the time of the emperors, as in that of the republic it had been 
considered as of too exalted a kind to be bestowed on contem- 
poraries.* 

Human notions of the power and operations of the gods are not 
untainted by superstition. It was a notion very generally preva- 
lent in antiquity, that the King of heaven was wont to declare his 
will and admonitions to mankind by means of thunder and light- 
ning, and the song and flight of birds, his chosen messengers. As 
observers and expositors of these signs, Numa is said to have insti- 
tuted the sacerdotal college of Augurs to serve the state. Private 
individuals made auguries on their own behalf, either by them- 
selves, or else applied to those who were versed in science. No 
pious man set out upon a journey, or entered into the marriage 
state, or undertook any important affair whatsoever, without having 
received a favourable sign from heaven. The king and the highest 
officers of the state, who in the time of the republic were eutrusted 
with the discharge of the royal functions, received the right and 
means of interrogating heaven on behalf of the state, z.e., the 
received the auspices, by express investiture on the part of the 
people, together with the assistance of the college of Augurs. 

The superstition of the Romans on this head was, however, of a 
moderate kind, and far removed from the artificial system which 
the limited understanding of the gloomy Etruscans fashioned out. 
Only a few birds, the eagle, the vulture, and the hawk, were sup- 
posed to give signs by their flight ; the raven, the crow, and the 
owl, by their voice; the wood-pecker by means of both. The 
Augur, with his face generally turned towards the south, marked 
out the heavens into four regions with his crooked staff. North- 
east was the most fortunate quarter, next to the eternal seat of the 
gods (at the north-pole) and the rising of the stars. Consequently 
a flash of lightning, or the flight of some birds in this region, was 
considered as the most pleasing confirmation of divine favour. 
The mind of the Greek had rid itself at a very early period of this 
superstition ; the Romans preserved it for a longer time: but, still 
later, this part of their religion served merely as a tool to work 


* Scipio Africanus was one of the Salii. See Seneca, de Trang. c. 15; 
Polyb. xxi. 10. The Eulogies on Germanicus were the first which were 
introduced under the Emperors into the song of the Salii, to whose unintelli- 
gible apn in ancient times, testimony is frequently borne. See 
Tacitus, Annal. ii. 83; Dionys. ii. 90; Plut. Numa, 13, 
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upon the people, as the state Augurs were men of the highest 
rank. 

Vesta is nothing else than the hearth of the city, on which 
the pure flame was supposed never to go out; a homely symbol 
of domestic welfare. At no period did there exist an image of 
the goddess for the purpose of worship.* At the same time, in 
the interior of the temple was preserved a token of the favour of 
the gods, an image fallen from heaven. No one save the chief 
Pontiff and the eldest of the virgins, was supposed to have seen 
it: so much the more eager were the inquiries as to what it might 
be. The Grecian name Palladium was transferred to this Roman 
mystery ; and thus the whole field of the Trojan poetic legends 
was laid open for future speculators: and yet it was probably 
nothing more than a meteoric stone to which fancy had lent a 
suitable form. Numa had appointed four noble virgins to perform 
the service of Vesta and to keep the holy fire burning: afterwards 
their number was six, exclusive of the principal, who made the 
seventh.t On entering office, they were to be above six, and 
under ten years of age, free from bodily defect, and both their 
parents were to be alive. On the moment of their entrance, how- 
ever, they were freed from paternal control, and from all con- 
nexion with their family. They pledged themselves to serve for 
thirty years, and to keep their chastity undefiled. When this 
period had elapsed, they were at liberty to lay aside their sacred 
station, and enter into the marriage state: yet it was understood, 
that such a marriage was displeasing to the goddess. The senior 
virgin was their principal. Carelessness in the discharge of their 
duties, especially if it went so far as to cause the extinction of the 
holy fire, was punished with stripes of a wand. The chief Pontiff 
scourged the virgin in the dark: the city mourned: the holy fire 
could only be re-ignited by the pure rays of the sun. The punish- 
ment of death followed infallibly, if a virgin broke her vows of 
chastity. The college of Pontifices, the highest tribunal on all 
religious matters, passed sentence upon her. The seducer was 
scourged to death in the Forum: the ruined virgin was borne in 
a covered litter to the Colline gate. To take her life would have 
been a sin. A subterraneous chamber was excavated near, or in 
the walls of the town: bread, water, milk, oil, and a burning 
lamp, were placed within it, and a couch was laid ready. The 
vestal descended the ladder; the ladder was drawn up again, and 
the pit was covered over with earth. 


* Ovid, Fast. vi. 295. 
+ It is generally stated that the number was six in all; but see Am- 
brosius in his second letter against Symmachus, and the passage in Gotho- 
fredus, Comment ad. Cod. Theodos. |. 8, de medicis et professoribus (xiii. 3.) 
{ Dionys.ii. 65, and Plut. Num. 9, give the principal information con- 
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It is a melancholy truth, that the rigorous prohibition furnished 

an incentive to the crime of seduction. Thirteen cases of con- 

demned virgins are mentioned in Roman history, up to the time 
of Domitian, who, in the year 89 a.p., executed the punishment 
on the senior virgin in all its fearful rigour, whereas formerly it 
was generally allowed to the unfortunate wretches to escape the 
execution of the sentence by voluntary death. Domitian’s purpose 
is said to have been, to give a borrowed lustre to his reign. He 
prevailed on the seducer, by an assurance of pardon, to make 
a confession. The virgin persisted in her denial till the very last 
moment; and most authors attach more credit to the veracity 
of her assertions, than to the hypocritical fanaticism of the 
odious tyrant.* 

If we look away from these horrors, which nothing but super- 
stition could account for, we shall find that the Roman people clung 
the institution with reverential awe, and believed, even during the 
time of the Christian emperors, that the welfare of the empire 
would be secured, so long as the silent procession of the virgins 
mounted to the Capitol on the Ides of every month, with their 
sacrifice to Jupiter. The plebeians, too, wished to take a share in 
this priesthood. In case no parents were to be found who 
voluntarily offered their daughter, the law decreed, that when a 
vacancy occurred, the chief Pontiff was to choose, from out of the 
whole people, twenty free-born, unblemished virgins, among 
whom decision was to be made, by casting of lots. It would 
appear, however, that they were never compelled to have recourse 
to such a step. 

Honours and distinctions of all kinds were heaped upon the 
virgins who watched and prayed on the hearth of the state. The 

inhabited a spacious mansion in the centre of the city, at the 
corner of the Roman Forum and the sacred street, next to the 
temple of Vesta.t 


cerning the Vestals, as Gellius, i. 12, furnishes the most copious details on 
the conditions attached to their election. 

* See the touching description in Pliny, Zpist. iv. 11. Caracalla, in his 
madness, afterwards wanted to confer a similar lustre upon his reign. 
Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 16. * 

+ The round temple of Vesta was built on the slope of the Palatine hill ; 
the building in front of it, towards the Forum, was the Atrium Vestz, the 
dwelling of the Vestals; next to it was the Regia, the residence of Numa 
in ancient times, but afterwards assigned to the Rex Sacrorum. Augustus 
gave to the Rex Sacrorum the public house of the chief Pontiff, where 
Cesar had been living, situated higher up on the Via Sacra, and enlarged 
the dwelling of the Vestals by adding to it the Regia, reserving, however, a 
portion of the building as a business office for the chief Pontiff. Thus, 
according to Dio Cass. liv. 27, must those difficulties be solved which were 
occasioned by the distinction of the Regia, which now belonged to the 
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They received an ample income from the state: their assertion 
before a court of justice had all the strength of an oath: their 
intercession on behalf of a kinsman under impeachment was never 
unattended with success ; their protection could even secure him 
from the fury of an exasperated populace.* They were permitted 
to go about the city in a carriage, had a seat for their own especial 
use in the theatre, next to the stage, in the proscenium, where the 
empress was seated underneath them, and facing the seat of the 
man who gave the entertainment, while other females sat in the 
furthest gallery.t When a Vestal appeared in public, in a white 
stola trimmed with purple, with a band or fillet round the hair, 
the ends of which hung down as sacred infule, a lictor preceded 
and cleared the way for her ; even the consul made room for her, 
or rose from his seat of office to salute her. If a criminal met her 
accidentally (this she was obliged to declare) as he was led to 
punishment, his sentence was either remitted or alleviated. 

In fact, the holy virgins are the loveliest objects which meet our 
view in Roman heathenism; and in the quarrels which arose at 
Milan about retaining them, at the end of the fourth century of 
the Christian era, between Symmachus, the representative of the 
Roman senate, and the Christian Bishop Ambrosius, before the 
imperial consistory, both parties right well knew what powerful 
prejudices they were respectively defending or combating.t At 
that period, there did not as yet exist any Christian nunneries, 
but they followed immediately, although the principle of the two 
institutions is entirely different. The Vestals prayed and sacrificed 
for the state; the nuns withdrew into themselves, and originally 
broke off all connexion with the outer world. 

The Roman State Religion, the worship of Jupiter, Mars, and 


Vestals, from the domus Regis. The localities of the temple of Vesta, and 
the buildings thereto appertaining, are to be found near the church of 
St. Maria Liberatrice. 

* The Pretor Urbanus gave notice in his edict, that he would require 
no oath from a Vestal. Gellius x. 15; Tac. Annal. ii. 34. Cicero, at the 
conclusion of his speech for M. Fonteius, avails himself very adroitly of the 
sacred character of a Vestal, by way of intercession. A Vestal of the name 
of Claudia protected her father or brother, whom the people would not 
suffer to triumph. See Cic. pro Celio, 14; Val. Max. v. 4; Sueton. 
Tib. 2. 

+ Sueton. August. 44. 

+ It was not till the year a.p. 382, that the Emperor Gratian deprived 
the Vestals of their properties and privileges: his Christian predecessors 
had hitherto maintained the holy virgins. The Roman Senate sent re- 
peatedly delegates and appeals to Gratian and his successors, Valentinian 
the younger, and Theodosius. The Relatio which Symmachus, as Prefect 
of Rome in the year 384, addressed to Valentinian, and which is still 
extant, was attacked by Ambrosius in a letter to the Emperor, which also 
happens to be extant. (Zpist. 18.) Symmachus made strenuous exertions 
to keep up the institution of the Vestal virgins, even without the assistance 
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Quirinus, and the reverence paid to Vesta—the hearth of the city, 
was extended, on principles conformable to the nature and dispo- 
sition of man, in such a manner, that to Jupiter were annexed 
a wife and a daughter. An influence, partly Grecian, partly 
Etruscan, cannot but be recognised in this. The Tarquins built 
the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, with three celle, or naves, 
near each other, that of Jupiter in the middle, those of Juno and 
Minerva on either side. 

Thus, Juno, in place of the Bona Dea of yore, (whose nightly 
mysteries, once a year, were not, however, on that account discon- 
tinued,*) became the protectress of the Roman matrons, who 
henceforth swore by their Juno, as their guardian spirit. She 
arranged and protected marriages, assisted at births in the capacity 
of Juno Lucina, and received the new-born infants, for which rea- 
son, in every lying-in room, there was placed for her a clean table, 
covered with white, with lighted tapers. Her festival was on the 
Ist of March, (when flowers, which the goddess especially loved, 
were strewn in her honour,) as also the festival of matrons gene- 
rally,—the Matronalia. A procession was then-made to the temple 
of Juno Lucina, on the Esquiline hill, by all who implored the 
succour of that goddess, without knots, as is stated, about their 
person, and with loosened hair.+ 

The Minerva of the Romans is not the warlike Pallas of the 
Greeks. She is the ingenious and dexterous daughter of Jove; 
her divine calling consists in unwearied activity in gaining know- 
ledge, and in the diligent cultivation of all mechanical skill. Her 
festival, on the 20th of March and the four following days, is the 
joyous festival both of the youth of schools of both sexes, and of 
persons of advanced age, who, when surrounded by their progeny, 
called to mind their own younger days. A new school-year began. 
Teachers of every kind, artists and physicians, received on these 
days, the Minerval which they had earned. 


of the state: but this was a power which heathenism no longer possessed. 
Ultimately the Senate succeeded in obtaining from the Emperor Eugenius, 
in the year 392, his consent to the ancient system of supporting it. On 
this Ambrosius storms in the 57th letter, and in no very indistinct terms 
threatens the Emperor with exclusion from the pale of the Christian 
Church. Thus far did the struggle continue in Rome. Eugenius perished 
two years after this in a battle against Theodosius; and there is no doubt 
that the concessions which he had made in favour of the old state religion 
were again withdrawn. 

* They were solemnised for the people by matrons of rank, in the house 
of a married Consul or Pretor, after everything of the male sex had been 
previously removed. ‘The sacrifices were offered by the Vestals. In 
Cicero's consulship, the mysteries were solemnised on the night of the 
8rd of December. This is plain from Plut. Cie. 19. Cie. ad Ait. ii. 1. 

+ Ovid. Fast. iii. 258. Ut solvat partus molliter illa suos. 
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The public worship of the great gods of the state underwent a 
change, during the reign of the Tarquins, by the erection of images 
in the temples, the introduction of animal sacrifices, (which also 
arose from the Etruscan superstition of determining future events, 
and the will of the gods, from the heart, lungs, liver, and kidneys 
of the slaughtered victims,) and finally, by the institution of the 
great festive games in the Circus, of races with horse and chariot, 
in honour of the three Capitoline deities. The public worship 
became more splendid, but not more pure. Foreign superstition 
began to be intermingled and received. Owing to the wavering 
uncertainty of religious feeling, which the want of a definite doc- 
trine entails, the Roman people suffered it to come over them with- 
out themselves putting it in practice,—for it must be observed that 
the inspectors of victims (haruspices) were always Etruscans by 
birth,—and we know that the Roman generals and statesmen did 
not suffer themselves to be shackled by a superstition which they 
held in their power ; they had only to sacrifice a few animals more, 
in order to arrive at favourable signs. But we also know, that 
even such a genius as Ceesar’s was not indifferent to this superstition, 
and that he had reason to repent of his disbelief in the most critical 
moment of his life. * 

But I hasten on to describe the third and most peculiar element 
of the Roman Religion, which, although very wide in extent, still 
continued to be essentially the Religion of individuals. It consists 
in the religious worship of moral ideas, considered as divine 
essences. We meet with a vast number of deities, mostly female, 
Fides, Spes, Mens, Clementia, Pietas, Pudicitia, Concordia, Liber- 
tas, Victoria, and others. They had their consecrated altars and 
chapels, here and there too temples, in Rome; but their worship- 
pers formed, as it were, a free community, bemg composed of those 
who had become acquainted with the efficacy of these divine pro- 
perties, at some critical moment of their lives. Nay, these divinities 
themselves are, for the most part, but the religious expression of 
strong feelings in peculiar situations and circumstances. A 
daughter had for a long time nourished in prison her father, who 
had been condemned to die by hunger, with the milk of her breasts. 
When the secret was at length discovered, her filial love aroused 


* The Haruspex Spurinna warned Cesar, while he was sacrificing, that 
he ought to guard against a danger which would manifest itself on the Ides 
(the 15th) of March. When, upon hearing this, he had ordered several 
victims to be slaughtered, without being able to receive a favourable 
sign, he went into the Curia, having cast out of his thoughts all religious 
scruples, and scornfully charged Spurinna with falsehood, as the Ides of 
March had commenced without any disaster. ‘“ Commenced they certainly 
have,” was the soothsayer’s reply, “but they are not yet over.’—Sueton. 
Caesar, ¢. 81. 
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compassion and admiration,—the punishment was remitted,—the 
spot was consecrated,— and a sanctuary of Pietas was founded.* 
The patrician matrons had an old sanctuary of Chastity, Pudicitia, 
where they assembled together, from time to time, for the purposes 
of common prayer. Virginia—of patrician family—married a 
plebeian,—Volumnius. Such marriages were then legally allowed ; 
still Virginia was excluded from the society of those of her own 
rank, as if she had committed an atrocious crime. Upon this, she 
brought together a large number of matrons of plebeian standing ; 
set apart a portion of her house for religious purposes, and founded 
the sanctuary of plebeian Pudicitia.+ 

M. Marcellus fought against the Gauls near the Po. Amid the 
doubtful combat, he vowed a temple to Honour and Valour, hoping 
to win the battle through the aid of these powers. He in fact con- 
quered ; and afterwards, according to the decision of the sacerdotal 
authorities, since two separate divinities could not be worshipped in 
one temple, he erected two chapels near one another: it was by 
going through the sanctuary of Valour that the pious were to 
arrive at that of Honour.{ 

In this manner, Rome obtained a large number of sanctuaries, 
in acknowledgment of those divine powers which guide and adorn 
the life of man. They were, for the most part, the tribute of 
private gratitude or admiration, the pride of particular ranks, 
families, or political parties, but in every case the expression of a 
soul elevated by religion. The commonalty raised up altars in 
honour of Freedom ; the nobles vowed a temple to Concord ;—and 
three separate temples of Concord at Rome prove how frequently 
this goddess was invoked, and her power displayed amid the stormy 
times of the contending orders. ‘The approbation of the sacerdotal 
authorities was requisite for the purpose, but the priests were 
themselves citizens, and their consent was never lacking when the 
forms were fulfilled. 

It is true that sanctuaries of this sort rose and fell with the lapse 
of time, although what had once been consecrated to religious 
ends could not again be profaned. But this decided disposition of 


* The story is narrated by many authors, although it seems to contain 
something mythical. But it is this very circumstance which attests the 
nature of the popular opinions. Valerius Maximus, v. 4, 7, and Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. vii. 36, speak of a condemned mother; Festus and Solinus, of a 
father. Livy, xl. 34, mentions the consecration of a temple of Pietas, in 
the year 187 B.c., which the Consul Acilius Glabrio had vowed, in the battle 
at Thermopyle against Antiochus of Syria, without adding the occasion of 
the vow. 

+ Livy, x. 28. 

} Such, at least, is the interpretation which Augustine put upon the 
union of the two divinities. De Civitat. Dei, v.12. On the erection of the 
temple, see Livy, xxvii. 25. 
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the Romans to pay religious worship to moral ideas, as if they 
were divine beings, I can neither censure nor look upon as prosaic, 
inasmuch as it proceeds from a consciousness, that the divine 
Essence concentrates in itself all moral perfections. An age, which, 
through the immediate impulse of the feelings, consecrated altars 
and temples to Virtues, must have had a lively conviction of the 
fact, that Virtue is Religion’s Fruit, and that Religion is Virtue’s 
Root. When Augustus took upon himself the office of Supreme 
Pontiff, he restored a number of decayed temples of this kind.* 
It was his wish in so doing, not merely to preserve the honour of 
extinct families ; he wanted, noble-minded as he was, to bring back 
the social virtues. 

Religious feeling, however, without doctrines of divine origin, is 
wavering and uncertain. A twofold noxious superstition crept in, 
in consequence of this worship of abstract ideas, which is con- 
demned by the philosophers among the Romans themselves.t 
First, Prayers were occasionally offered to the baleful influences of 
nature, as if they were portions of the divine Essence, not out of 
reverence, but as a means of averting and reconciling them. Thus, 
there were at Rome three sanctuaries of the goddess of Fever, one 
of Bad Fortune, that is, of Misfortune, a chapel of Orbona, or 
Childlessness, where parents whose only child lay prostrate by 
sickness, called upon the gloomy goddess for indulgence. Secondly, 
A too great, a divine importance, was attached to Chance in human 
life, and thus men’s minds were weaned from the contemplation of 
the internal and essential, to external influences. None of these 
abstract divinities had so many temples and altars.in Rome, as 
Fortune. There was a temple of Fortuna privata, and Fortuna 
publica, of Fortuna of the day, of Fortuna Seja, i.e. of good luck 
in sowing, of Fortuna of matrons and maidens, of men and of 
knights; so that Fortune could be invoked by every rank and sex, 
and under every emergency. Six sanctuaries of Fortuna, with 
distinct epithets, are said to have been erected by king Servius 
Tullius, and probably for the sole reason, that his life had become 
proverbial as one of the most remarkable instances of the change 
of fortune. More frequented than all, was a very ancient. temple 
of ‘ Fors Fortuna,’ of fortune considered as sheer chance, situated 
outside the town, in the public garden, which had once belonged 
to Cesar, and still continued to bear the name of Czsar’s garden, 
on the other side of the Tiber, in a spot which formerly, as now, 
was more particularly inhabited by artisans. On the 24th of June, 


* Sueton. August. 31. He boasts of it himself in the inscription of 
Ancyra. 

+ Cicero in several passages, especially De Legibus, ii. 11, and De Natur. 
Deor. iii. 2, and Pliny in his Natural History, censure the worship of 
Fortuna, ii. 7. 
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every one who owed his support or progress in life to chance, went 
thither in procession from Rome; freeborn persons of the lowest 
orders, and slaves, went on foot, or down the river in gondolas, 
which were crowned with festive garlands of branches and flowers. 
On this occasion it was not considered a shame, says Ovid, ‘to 
return home drunk.’ Thousands laid themselves on the ground 
round the temple, forgot their distress in confidence in ‘luck 
chance,’ and thought the while of old king Servius, who, thoug 
the son of a slave, had become the king of Rome, and had been 
the friend of the poor.* 

It was in this union of the natural, political, and moral element, 
that the peculiarity of the Roman religion consisted, at the time 
when the existence of this nation was in vigorous activity. 

The sacerdotal body of the Pontiffs watched over the maintenance 
of the Roman, and the exclusion of foreign worship. The public 
worship of foreign gods, 7.e., of such as were not recognised by the 
Senate, was, at Rome, forbidden. 

Still, from the want of a definite doctrine, and the uncertainty 
of religious feeling, the Roman Religion was’ not able to preserve 
its peculiar character. Rome itself had increased by the adoption 
of foreigners. To the ancient people of patrons and clients, had 


‘been added a fresh set of inhabitants, the Plebs. It was from this 


quarter that the Latin Diana was next adopted. The Plebs, too, it 
was which founded the temple of Mercury, the giver of gain, the 
god of merchants and of tradesmen, and then that of Ceres and 
her children, Liber and Libera.t 

Afterwards there came, from peculiar causes, other Grecian 
divinities ; Castor and Pollux, the horsemen brothers, whom the 
Roman knights loved to look up to as their guardians; Apollo, the 
raging god of pestilence, or the succouring god of healing; 
Ksculapius from Epidaurus ; Venus from Mount Eryx in Sicily, 


* Ovid, Fast. vi. 771, describes the festival. According to the Calenda- 
rium Amiterninum, (see Orelli, Inser. Lat. tom. i. p. 392,) the temple lay 
‘ad milliarium primum et sext.’ from Rome. According to Livy, x. 46, the 
Consul Carvilius, in the year 293 B.c., erected another temple adjoining the 
old one of Servius; according to Tacitus, Annal. ii. 4, the Emperor Tiberius, 
in the year a.p. 16, built a temple of Fors Fortuna, in Cwsar’s Garden ; 
probably this was only a restoration of the old one. 

t+ The temple of Diana was common to the Latins and Romans; the 
plebeian hero, King Servius, had erected it upon the Aventine, the seat of 
the Plebs. See Livy, i. 45. The temple of Mercury was consecrated, not 
by one of the patrician consuls, but by a plebeian centurion, Livy, ii. 27. 

hat the temple of Ceres and her children (see Livy, iii. 55, and Dionys. vi. 
17) was plebeian, is proved by the circumstance, that the plebeian ediles 
were entrusted with its superintendence ; that the fines imposed by the 
Plebs were there paid; and that the decrees of the Senate, connected with 
the privileges of the Plebs, were there deposited. 
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but unaccompanied by her voluptuous train; and lastly, Cybele, 
the great mother of the gods, this being the character under which 
she was worshipped at Pessinus, in Asia Minor, long after she had 
found access into Greece. Bellona, War, is a Roman abstract 
goddess of a noxious kind, one to be averted. With her was 
afterwards joined the service of the mighty Assyrian goddess of 
Comana, with whom the Roman armies had become acquainted in 
Cappadocia.* 

Thus did foreign worships force their way in, and it was but too 
often that the Senate fell in with the opinion of the Pontiffs, and 
gave their sanction to the adoption of a foreign divinity, whenever 
the conceptions attached to it were not too far removed from Roman 
notions, or its worship did not offend against the strictness of 
Roman morality. In disastrous times, when the soul was oppressed 
by painful helplessness, and the prophetic volumes were unclosed, 
then especially was a proneness manifested to have recourse to 
foreign aid as a means of deliverance. 

Still there always continued to be a striking distinction between 
the old Roman State gods, and these new adopted divinities. 

It was only to Cybele, the great mother of the gods, that public 
festivals, with games, were allotted immediately after her reception. 
Scenic games were held in her honour, on the Megalesia in April, 
in imitation of the Grecian custom; persons went about to their 
acquaintances in masks and disguises, and gave mutual repasts.t 
It was not till late that, in consequence of some oracles, fixed 
festivals, with scenic games, were instituted for Apollo and Ceres, 
and it is precisely to these Grecian worships that literature owed 
the rise and cultivation of the Roman drama. But Diana, Castor 
and Pollux, Mercury, sculapius, and Venus, had no public 


* The Assyrian goddess was called Anaitis, and was akin to the Tauric 
Diana. Two different places of the name of Comana, in Cappadocia and 
Pontus, were the seat of her worship, whieh was held sacred by the nations 
who dwelled near the upper part of the Euphrates. Both temples were 
very magnificent; the high priests had all the dignity and power of royalty. 
Cesar, Bell. Alex. c. 66. In the Mithridatic wars, the Roman soldiers, 
credulous and superstitious as they were, were struck with awe at this fearful 
religion, and Sulla was the means of transplanting the Assyrian goddess to 
Rome, where she became united with the conceptions already entertained of 
Bellona. Plutarch, Sull. 9. 

+ The first games were celebrated on the consecration of the temple of 
Magna Mater, in the year 191 B.c. Livy, xxxvi 36. Persons of rank 
feasted each other by turns, on these days, according to Grecian custom. 
Cicero, Cat. Maj. 13; Aul. Gellius, ii. 24. Masquerades took place. See 
Herodian, i. 10. 

t The Apollinarian games were instituted in a time of the greatest dis- 
tress, during the war with Hannibal, 212 B.c., in compliance with an 
oracle of the celebrated prophet Marcius. Livy, xxv. 12; xxvii. 23. The 
Cerealia were first celebrated in the year 202 .c. See Livy, xxx. 39. 
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festivals, and the fanatical service of Bacchus was actually sup- 
pressed by law. The Roman Liber, the son of Ceres, when com- 
pared with the riotous Bacchus, is a modest youth, the god of rural 
cultivation, whose heart is even more set upon honey than wine. 
His festival, on the 17th of March, was celebrated exclusively by 
female cooks, who, on this day, were crowned with ivy, baked 
honey-cakes in the streets, and forced them upon the passers by, in 
honour of the god.* 

Again, the service“of the foreign gods continued in so far to 
partake of a foreign character, as their priests were, for the most 
patt, fetched from foreign lands. The Ceres at Rome had a 
Grecian priestess, while the old Roman form of worship was other- 
wise attended to.- The fanatical service of Cybele and Bellona 
was conducted in an Asiatic manner, since their priests inflicted 
wounds on their own persons, so that blood flowed from their 
bodies. But these priests were not Romans, but Galli from Asia 
Minor, (Galatians in Phrygia,) as they were in fact called.+ 

The Roman religion, which originally possessed greater purity 
and morality than the other creations of heathenism, suffered 
foreign influences to spread themselves over it, and was not able 
to shield itself from them, as it was not based in a doctrine of 
Divine orign, but only in the vague feeling of human dependence 
upon higher powers. 

To have deified mortal and sinful men, is Rome’s greatest 
reproach during the time of the emperors. But this ignominious 
mixture of the Divine and the human nature, had been for 
centuries prevalent in Grecian Asia, and was of extreme antiquity 
in Egypt. Augustus took the greatest pains to keep Rome and 
Italy free from this error, but he was only partially successful.f 
In Rome, however, only deceased emperors had Divine honours 
paid to them, by public decree: to look on living men as gods on 
earth, was Asiatic depravity, and was unknown to the Romans. 

The Egyptian worship of Isis and Osiris, worked itself into 
Rome by force a short time before the birth of Christ. The 
Senate repeatedly forbade it, and the Consuls more than once 


* Ovid, Fast. iii. 761. Melle pater fruitur, &e. 

+ The priestess of Ceres was generally brought from Neapolis or Velia, 
Cicero, p. Balb. 24. On the service of Cybele, and how no Roman took 
part in the procession, in which the ‘ Molles Ministri’ collected alms for 
the temple, see Dionys. ii. 19. In like manner, I think that the Bellonarii, 
the ministers of the ‘ Gaudens Bellona cruentis,’ were not Romans. 

{ Augustus was compelled to yield to the urgent solicitations of the 
Greeks, and allowed a temple to be consecrated in honour of him by the 
province of Asia at Pergamum, and by the Bithynians at Nicomedia; but, 
by his express desire, only in conjunction with the goddess Roma. But as 
respected Italy and Rome, he most obstinately refused, Dio Cass. li. 20, and 
in Rome, at least, with success. Sueton. Aug. 52. 
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employed force against it. Lucius Paullus, in the year 50 B.c., 
seized an axe himself to break open the door of the temple, not 
finding any workman willing todo it. But alittle later it proved in 
vain to make resistance against the Egyptian religion. The number 
of the Oriental population at Rome was too great: their attachment 
and that of their proselytes to the magical service of the shorn 
priests in linen garments overcame every obstacle,—sufferance was 
forced to be conceded to it; and under the emperors, there were 
erected two double temples of Isis and Serapis in Rome,—the one 
on the field of Mars, on the other side of the Pantheon, the other 
on the Esquiline hill, in one of the most populous wards in Rome, 
which thence bore the name of ‘ Isis et Serapis.’* 

What was it which so much recommended Isis and Serapis to 
the people? It was the doctrine of Immortality, which was sym- 
bolically visible in the ceremonial service. Isis went in quest of 
her husband, the murdered Osiris, and all faithful believers sought 
with her, and were sorrowful. She found his scattered limbs ; 
and the deceased Osiris rose up, grown young again, in the cha- 
racter of Serapis, the god of the lower world, to the joy and comfort 
of conviction of all the disciples.t 

This doctrine, however much or little inculcated, gave to the 
initiated more confidence concerning the dark side of human 
existence, than the open and joyous worship of Nature among the 


* The contest between the votaries of Isis and the Roman authorities 
begins to be historical in the year 58 B.c., when the Consul Gabinius, on 
the first of January, was urgently entreated to grant some animals for 
sacrifice in the Egyptian service; see Tertullian, Adv. Gentes. i. 10, taken 
from Varro. ‘Thence it may be followed up as a constant topic in Dio 
Cassius’s History. Concerning L. A‘milius Paullus, see Valer. Max. i. 
8,3. Dio states that, a year after Cesar’s death, 43 B.c., the triumvirs 
resolved upon building a temple of Isis and of Serapis. There is no doubt 
that, by this step, they were seeking to win the favour of the people. But 
as soon as Augustus had made his monarchy secure, he forbade the 
Egyptian worship within the city, (Dio, liii. 2, in the year n.c. 26,) and 
afterwards, (Dio Cass. liv. 6,) he even banished it from the suburbs to the 
distance of a mile from Rome. Notwithstanding this, the number of the 
disciples increased; and about the time of the birth of Christ, and sub- 
sequently, no religious worship was so zealously and faithfully followed in 
Rome, as the Egyptian service, especially by the female sex. This is 
proved by the frequent and in part serious allusions, that are made to it by 
the poets of the time. During the reign of Tiberius, the outrageous 
seduction of a pious female disciple, to which some bribed priests had lent 
a hand, brought on a storm of persecution, in which the temple, according 
to Josephus, Ant. Jud. xviii. 3, was again destroyed. It was not till the 
time of the Emperors of the Flavian family, that the Egyptian’ Religion 
met with entire and certain acknowledgment, and the Emperors Com- 
modus, Caracalla, and Alexander Severus, evinced particular attachment 
for it. 

+ See Lactant. Instit. Christ. i. 21. Plutarch, Isis et Osiris, 78. 
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ancient, or the abstract worship among the later Romans. The 
state had long since lost its Divine existence. 

I cannot here follow up the fall of heathenism, and the transi- 
tion of the Roman Religion to a new and higher order of things. 
Neither the Egyptian worship of Isis, nor the Persian Mithras, 
(the mediator between Ormuz and Ahriman,—the good principle 
of light, and the bad principle of darkness,) were able to triumph 
over Roman heathenism. Even Judaism could not overcome it; 
but Christianity obtained a decisive victory by its Divine doctrines. 
But yet even the endeavours of heathenism to guide and adorn 
the life of man by religion, are not unworthy of our serious con- 
templation. 


TV. 


ANIMADVERSIONS UPON THE ARTICLE ON ‘THE DATE 
OF THE APOCALYPSE’ 
TO THE EDITORS. 


In the March Number of The Biblical Review there appeared 
an article upon ‘The Date of the Apocalypse,’ which has been 
followed by papers upon ‘The Poetry of the Apocalypse,’ it may 
be presumed from the same pen. I have no suspicion of the 
quarter from which they proceed ; but, having the strongest con- 
viction that the views of the writer are completely erroneous, and 
that the tendency of the articles is pernicious, I am induced with 
reluctance to offer some animadversions upon what appears to me 
so unhappy a specimen of critical license and extravagance. 

The true character of the Apocalypse is obviously the first and 
most important consideration. The writer contends, indeed, that 
the inquiry respecting the date is of primary importance for the 
right understanding of all its prophecies, and not merely a curious 
literary question. But, if the Apocalypse were what Professor 
Stuart, following the German critics, styles it, ‘a book of poetry in 
its very mode of conception, —‘ an Epopée,’ an oriental parable, I 
apprehend that the inquiry, whether it was composed in the reign 
of Nero or in that of Domitian, would become altogether trivial. 
The date is important; but it is not true, that the whole system of 
interpretation exhibited in Mr. Elliott’s ‘Hore Apocalyptice’ is 
based on the opinion that it was written so late as the closing years 
of the first century.* The writer’s assertion, that, as ‘ an exposition 
of Scripture, that system must stand or fall with this foundation,’ is 
rash and unsupported. Even had the visions been seen in the reign 
of Nero, and ‘the predictions been delivered a few years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem and its temple,’ there would have been no 
reason to conclude that the visions of the seven-sealed scroll related 


* Biblical Review, vol. i. p. 171. 
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to those events ; events at once too near to be made the subject of 
prophetic communication, and already too clearly predicted by Our 
Lord while on earth to require further announcement ; while, to the 
Christian church at large, they were interesting chiefly as a fulfil- 
ment of the Divine threatenings. The persecution under Nero 
lasted from a.p. 64 to 68. As early as a.p. 66, Jerusalem, 
though not yet surrounded by the Roman army, had been aban- 
doned by most of its Christian inhabitants. Can anything be more 
absufd than the supposition, that the primary subject of the 
Revelation was the catastrophe of the Jewish war, an event so close 
at hand that it required no preternatural foresight to anticipate it, 
and which actually took place within a year or two of the time at 
which, on this hypothesis, the book was written? Grotius founds 
his misinterpretation of the Apocalypse upon the hypothesis, that 
John was banished to Patmos in the reign of Claudius, but that, 
though he saw the visions at that time, he did not write them till 
the reign of Vespasian ; that is, till a.p. 69; and Jerusalem was 
destroyed in the following year. Wetstein argues, that, ‘if the 
Revelation was written before that war, it is likely that the events 
of that time should be foretold in it’. The war began in 66. The 
Revelation could scarcely be written and published before it began, 
upon any theory relating to its date. But, apart from this, what 
so unlikely as that what was about to befal the Jewish nation should 
have been made the burden of a Divine communication to the 
Christian churches of Roman Asia, or that what was so clearly 
predicted in the Gospel of St. Matthew, published twenty years 
before, in the words of Our Lord himself, should be obscurely imdi- 
cated in the enigmatic language of symbol, on the very eve of its 
fulfilment ? 

The truth is, that the theory of an early date is but a desperate 
expedient, which has been had recourse to by Grotius and the 
Romanists in order to divert the application of the prophecies from 
the apostate church of Rome. If, by any violence, the earlier pre- 
dictions could be made to refer to the destruction of Jerusalem, it 
was perceived that it would he easy to deprive the remaining 
predictions of any definite meaning. The polemical aim of Grotius 
was well understood by his contemporaries. Dr. Henry More, in 
the preface to his ‘Synopsis Prophetica,’ thus apologises for ‘ con- 
futing him sometimes something smartly :—‘And for my smartness 
against Grotius, I believe I shall appear so to none but such as 
make an idol of him, which they will do most, that least understand 
or have read least of his Expositions of Daniel and the Apocalypse 
touching the controversy in hand. For I dare pronounce to all the 
world, that there was never anything more weak and groundless, as 
I have made it abundantly clear in the ensuing discourse. And | 
think it is not at all unseemly to resist him with some kind of zeal, 
who had grown up to that boldness, in his contrived interpretations, 
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as to trample under fect the sacred titles of Christ, under which he 
is peculiarly prophesied of in the Divine oracles, and that in those 
very prophecies themselves, and to cast them as unholy to a pagan 
nation, the people of Rome,* merely to cover the shame of that 
body of men who are so hideously lapsed and apostatised from the 
truth, and, being fast to one party and loose to another, to drive the 
sincere Protestant into a net under a colourable show of reconcilia- 
tion, and to expose again the innocent lambs of Christ’s flock to 
the merciless teeth of that devouring wolf of Rome. And yet, 
as smartly as I have dealed with him, I have only expressed my 
admiration that a person otherwise so learned should fall into such 
unparalleled weaknesses and extravagancies in interpreting these pro- 
phecies of Scripture, nor have given the least intimation that gifts 
had blinded the eyes of the wise, or that he had followed the way 
of Balaam, the son of Bosor, who loved the wages of unrighteous- 
ness; but that he had been tempted in that way, and how far he 
accepts the condition, one may, in some sort, observe in the Epistle 
of Du-Vair to him and his answer thereunto; and what other 
transactions there might be, God and his own conscience best 
know. But, in the interim, it cannot be unknown to any that will 
search into the truth, but that some very great bias must have been 
clapped upon so good a judgment as Grotius’s, to make him 
capable of running so extremely much out of the way. I have 
elsewhere imputed it to the excess of candour and humanity in him 
and the love of peace and unity, and I spoke as I thought, and 
am loth to unthink it again.’ Adopting the most charitable con- 
struction of Grotius’s motives, there can be no doubt as to his 
sinister design; and of his audacity of interpretation, both Dr. 
More and Dr. Cressener, who wrote some years after, have fur- 
nished some notable instances, in which he has even gone against 
the authorities of the most zealous and judicious interpreters of the 
church of Rome itself. Yet, Professor Stuart speaks of his work 
as ‘helping to prepare the way for further and better efforts.’ 
‘The theological sentiments among the reigning part of Protestants,’ 
he says, ‘ hindered the favourable reception of Grotius’s work ; but 
more particularly were Protestants displeased with him for inter- 
— the Apocalypse as though its main aim was not against the 

apacy. Few ventured, for a long time, to follow him in this 
respect. Among these few were Hammond and Le Clerc; neither 
of whom, for several reasons, found general favour among Pro- 
testants.’+ Of the various learned Protestant writers who exposed 
the fallacious and insidious explanations of Grotius, the American 
critic takes no notice whatever. While professing to give an ‘his- 


* Grot. Annot. on Dan. ii. 34, 35, and ch. vii. 13. 
+ Stuart on the Apocalypse, vol. i. p. 466. 
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torical sketch of the Exegesis of the Apocalypse,’ he mentions no 
English writer between Mede (1627) and Hammond (1653—1660), 

and between Hammond (whose Romish tendencies are well known) 
and Whiston (1706). It surely could not be that he was ignorant 
of the names or works of More, Goodwin, Canne, Durham, 
Cressener, Flemming, and Whitby. Yet, it is equally hard to 
suppose that he intended to pass them all over with indiscriminate 
contempt as Protestant commentators. It is remarkable, however, 
that, in his zealous and contemptuous opposition to the system of 
interpretation which makes the prophecies relate to the corruptions 
of the Christian church, Professor Stuart should display so strong 
a bias in favour of the Romanist critics, and lend himself, how 
unconsciously soever, to the service of the enemies of the Reforma- 
tion. With more reason, perhaps, than in the case of Grotius, 
it may be imputed, in him, to an excess of candour, leading him 
into the opposite extreme of undervaluing and betraying his own 
party. 

I do not intend to impute any such bias to the writer in The 
Biblical Review, but he is chargeable with a similar disrespect and 
unfairness towards Protestan: critics and commentators. Who 
could have supposed that a contributor to a Protestant Dissenting 
journal, in treating of the date of the Apocalypse, would have 
abstained from all reference to the opinion and arguments of 
Lardner? In that learned writer’s ‘ History of the Apostles and 
Evangelists,’ supplemental to the ‘Credibility of the Gospel 
History,’ the ‘accounts of ancient authors and the opinions of 
learned men of later times,’ respecting the time of the Revelation, 
are stated with his characteristic conciseness and impartiality.* 
He has also, in a separate dissertation, examined at great length 
the opinion of Dionysius of Alexandria, who called in question its 
being the production of the apostle John. The ‘testimonies in 
favour of the earlier date,’ adduced by the writer in The Biblical 
Review, art all examined by Lardner, and shown to be nugatory. 

1. Clement of Alexandria speaks of John’s returning from 
Patmos to Ephesus ‘ after the death of the tyrant ; ; “by whom it 
is probable,’ says Lardner, ‘he means Domitian.’ To the argument 
adduced by Sir Isaac Newton, and reproduced by your contributor, 
drawn from ‘the story told by Eusebiusout of Clemens Alexandrinus,’ 
Lardner replies :—‘ First, if this be only a feigned story or apologue, 
as some have thought, contrived to convey moral instruction, 
circumstances ought not to be strained, nor the truth of history be 
founded upon it. Secondly, we must take the story as it is related 
by Clement and other ancient authors. Clement placeth it after 
the death of the tyrant by whom John had been banished ; and 


* Ch. ix. and xxii. 
VOL. Ti. 25 
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Eusebius supposeth him to mean Domitian. Thirdly, if St. John 
lived in Asia two, or three, or four years, after his return from 
Patmos, that is time enough for the events of this story. In the 
original account, St. John is expressly called an old man: Sir 
Isaac, therefore, has no right to make him young; for that would 
be making a new story.’ 

2. That the title of the book in the Syriac version of the Apo- 
calypse, a production of the sixth century, should be again brought 
forward as testimony, may justly excite surprise. As well might 
the apocryphal inscriptions to the Epistles be adduced as valid 
evidence. As Lardner remarks, the title given to the Apocalypse is 
not a greater error, than that of supposing the Epistle of James to 
have been written by the son of Zebedee. 

3. To cite the language of Arcthas, a writer of the eighth cen- 
tury, as a ‘testimony,’ is unworthy of any biblical sgholar. Not 
only had he no means of information which we do not possess, 
but he has displayed too much ignorance and credulity to render 
his opinion of. any value. He expressly says, however, upon the 
authority of Eusebius, that John was banished into Patmos by 
Domitian. He does, indeed, say, that some interpreters had 
explained things under the sixth seal as relating to the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Vespasian; but he presently adds, that the most 
interpreted it otherwise. He appears to have been of opinion, that 
things which had come to pass long before might be represented in 
the Revelation; explaining Rev. vi. 12, 13 of the crucifixion of Our 
Lord! After Lardner had exposed the contradictions and inac- 
curacies which occur in this writer, it is scareely imgenuous to 
adduce his worthless ‘ testimony,’ without taking any notice of the 
circumstances which deprive it of all weight. 

4. The opinion of Theophylact, a writer of the eleventh century, 
is of still less value. He has nowhere cited the Revelation ; and 
Lardner considers it as doubtful whether he received it-as canonical. 
‘Theophylact’s Commentaries, he remarks, ‘are very useful and 
valuable; but it seems to me, that too much respect has been shown 
to his Prefaces to the Four Gospels, where he determines the times 
of the several evangelists’ writing. Just and useful observations, 
right or probable interpretations of Scripture, may be received from 
any man, let him live when he will; but, as an historian, the testi- 
mony of a man who speaks of things done a thousand years before 
his time is of little value, unless it be derived from more ancient 
writers.’”* 

The manner in which the opinion of Epiphanius is given,+ would 
deserve a severer rebuke than I feel disposed to offer. Epiphanius 
says: ‘John wrote his Gospel in his old age, when he was more 


* Lardner, ¢. 163. Biblical Review, vol, i. p. 172. 
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than ninety years old, after his return from Patmos, which was in 
the time of Claudius Cesar’s reign.’ ‘Mendosé pro Domitiano, is 
the comment of Petavius; but Dr. More thinks that the passage 
may be rendered, ‘at the furthest (avwrdrw) in Claudius Czsar’s 
reign ;’ that is, at the earliest. Lardner supposes, that the blunder 
is that of a transcriber: the only reason for doubting this is, that 
the statement occurs twice.* ‘By Epiphanius’s Chronology,’ 
remarks Dr. More, ‘St. John would be at least twenty years older 
than the blessed Virgin, concerning whom, notwithstanding, Christ 
says to John, “ Behold thy mother.” And, which is still worse, if 
St. John was ninety years old when he came out of Patmos in the 
reign of Claudius, it will run the nativity of Christ near forty 
years back, and place it long before Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria, forasmuch as all men conceive St. John to be at least so 
young as our Saviour, if not much younger. Which absurdities 
detect Epiphanius not to be so great and unexceptionable a witness in 
history as Grotius would make him, and therefore Petavius again per- 
emptorily sets down in the margin, ‘‘ Sub Cocceio Nerva Johannes 
revocatur ab exilio :” which certainly is the truth, and agrees with 
that time of St. John’s age which Epiphanius allots to him when 
he wrote the Gospel. . . . . So that Grotius has not so much as 
one witness to countenance his new invention; and if he had had 
this one, what is one to the whole stream of antiquity and of the 
churches ?’+ 

Thus much for the alleged testimonies in favour of the earlier 
date, so unfairly exhibited by Professor Stuart and your contributor. 
Let us now see how the latter attempts to get rid of the authorities 
on the other side. 

The testimony of Irenzeus, in Eusebius, is so express, that, in the 
absence of all conflicting evidence, it might well be deemed decisive. 
Wetstein was the first who endeavoured to explain away the force 
of his testimony by proposing a construction of his words which 
even Stuart owns to be inadmissible, but which your contributor 
zealously contends for. ‘Although,’ says Stuart, ‘the éwpd6n, in 
the passage of Irenzeus, has been differently interpreted by different 
critics, (e.g. the ancient Latin translator of Irenzus renders it visum 
est, viz. the beast; Wetstein applies the verb to John himself 
Storr, to the name of the beast ;{) yet, I cannot think that any 
other nominative than ’AzoxdAvyts can be fairly supplied here. So 
most of the ancients clearly understood the matter ; and we may well 


* /Teres. li. sect. 12 and 33. + More’s Works, pp. 347, 348. 
t More, adverting to this forced construction, remarks, that ‘the name 
of the beast was not seen by St. John, but the number of his name.” And 
he suggests that, ‘unless the Latin interpreter had understood qui apocalypsin 
videret of the whole collection of visions, and not of the beast only and his 
name, he would rather have said, qui Revelationem ejus videret.’—More, p. 348. 
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acquiesce in their judgment, for it is supported by the obvious 
principles of interpretation.’* That the Apostle was seen at the 
end of the reign of Domitian, is phraseology applicable to an 
apparition, not toa living man. Besides, according to the testi- 
mony of Ireneus, John was to be seen as late as the reign of 
Trajan. It is really provoking to find a respectable writer reviving 
such absurdities, and then betraying his consciousness of the 
untenableness of Wetstein’s interpretation by adding: ‘If the other 
interpretation be retained, then the testimony should only be 
received with the degree of confidence due to one who was writing 
in his old age of the recollections of his youth, and whose skill in 
chronology was so imperfect, that he supposed Our Lord to have 
lived forty or fifty years” What has chronological skill to do with 
the credibility of a writer who, deriving his information from 
Polycarp, the contemporary of John, could not possibly, on such a 
point, be mistaken? We might as rationally suppose that Dr. 
Watts, writing in old age, might have been mistaken as to the reign 
under which Baxter was tried by Judge Jefferics, or Bunyan wrote 
his inimitable parable. , 

The testimonies of Victorinus, Eusebius, Jerome, Sulpicius 
Severus, and Orosius, are dismissed with the remark, that 
there is nothing to show that these witnesses are independent. 
But does Eusebius refer only to the testimony of Ireneus? He, 
at all events, cites also the authority of Clement of Alexandria ; and 
his testimony is decisive as to what was, in his day, the received 
tradition. It is not, therefore, without reason that Lardner, in his 
cautious and modest style, concludes : ‘ That the Book of the Reve- 
lation in its present form was not composed and published till the 
reign of Domitian, appears to me very probable frum the general 
and almost universally concurring testimony of the ancients, and 
from some things in the book itself’ Among the critics who 
have adopted the same conclusion are Mill, Basnage, Leclerc, 
Vitringa, L’Enfant and Beausobre, Spanheim, Turretin, Mosheim, 
Dupin, Lampe, Bossuet, Whitby, Burton, Woodhouse, and Clin- 
ton. Coolly to assert, then, ‘that the external evidence is rather in 
favour of the early date than against it,’> is a little too bold: it 
goes beyond even Moses Stuart. 

The internal evidence adduced by the writer in support of his 
hypothesis is scarcely worth a moment’s examination. The 
first point is, that the Hebraistic character of the Greek of the 
Apocalypse proves it to have been written before, by a long resi- 
dence at Ephesus, the Apostle had acquired a purer idiom. This 
assumes that a purer idiom was spoken by the Asiatic Jews of 
Ephesus, than by the Hellenistic Jews of Palestine, which may be 


* Stuart, vol. i. p. 265. + Biblical Review, vol. i. p. 178. 
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doubted ; nor is the Greek of the General Epistle less Hebraistic 
than that of the Apocalypse. Besides, we might expect to find more 
strongly marked, in the compositions of old age, the writer’s native 
idiom, The next argument is, that the Apocalypse is in a style too 
vivid, animated, and rapid, to have been written in old age; 
which might serve as well to throw suspicion upon the last words of 
Moses. he third point insisted upon is, that the references made to 
the Jews in the epistles to the seven churches show that Judaism had 
not yet fallen from its pewer and glory; an inference so forced 
that it cannot be necessary to expose the gratuitous assump- 
tion upon which it rests. The other three arguments are drawn 
from the references to impending persecutions, the alleged corre- 
spondence of some of the predictions to those of Our Lord respect- 
ing the fall of Jerusalem, and the figurative description of the 
church as consisting of the sealed out of every tribe of Israel : 
the latter is of a piece with Professor Stuart’s astounding remark, 
that the commission given to the apostle to measure the temple, 
the altar, &c. (ch. xi.) could not have been given, if the temple at 
Jerusalem had already been destroyed by the Romans! Mr. 
Elliott has replied, (in the new edition of his ‘ Hore,’) that an 
argument which takes for granted the literal meaning of the desig- 
nation, Israel, the temple, &c. is one of the most extraordinary cases 
of the petitio principit he has ever met with, especially considering 
Our Lord’s own explanation of the candlesticks as the symbols of 
Christian churches. 

Of the internal evidence on the contrary side, that which appeared 
to Vitringa, Beausobre, and Lardner decisive, your contributor 
takes no notice. ‘ All’ the imternal evidence, forsooth, is ‘on the 
same side,’ and against the general voice of antiquity! And yet, 
not to speak of other objections to this hypothesis, we are required 
by it to suppose, that the Divine address to the church at Ephesus, 
as having lett her first love, was dictated to St. John as apostolic 
superintendent of the Asiatic churches, prior to a.p. 68; whereas, 
St. Paul’s second epistle to Timothy (at Ephesus), and his epistle 
to the Ephesians, were not written earlier than a.p. 61; and some 
have assigned to the former the date of a.p. 67! It may be worth 
while to add, that, in the ‘ Martyrium Romanum,’ Antipas is said to 
have suffered in the tenth year of Domitian. 

Had your contributor acknowledged a little more distinctly his 
obligations to Moses Stuart for almost the whole of his citations 
and arguments,—although I think he would not even then have 
been justified in his omission of the counter-evidence and his 
apparent disregard of our own critics and scholars,—it would have 
afforded some excuse for his imposing so unfair a view of the ques- 
tion upon the readers of The Biblical Review. But the worst is 
yet behind; andif you will allow me, I will devote another paper 
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to a refutation of the theory of interpretation for which the mysti- 
fication in the paper ‘ On the Date of the Apocalypse,’ is intended 
to clear the way. Ifthe Apocalypse ‘ should be read as a poem,’— 
it is but a step,—why not the Gospel ? b 


¥. 
CRITICISM ON 2 CORINTHIANS tt. 18—18. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Kai od, rider 1d mpdcwrov EavTod, mpds TO 
arevioat Tovs viovs cis Td TEAOS TOD KaTapyoupévov. (14) 
poOn ra vonpata aitav yap Tis TO avTO KdAUppA emt TH avayve- 
cet THS Tadatas pevet, pi) ev XptoTo katapyetrar- 
(15) GAN €as onpepor, qvika dvaywookerat emi Kapdiav 
Keira: (16) nvixa dv mpos meprarpeira 7d Kddvppa. 
(17) 6 8€ Kupios rd mvevpd ob rd Kupiov, ékei €devOepia.) 
(18) mavres thy SdEav Kupiov 
vot, THY eikdva petapoppovpeba awd SdEns eis SdEav, amd Kupiov 
mvevparos. 


‘ And not, as Moses put a veil upon his face, so that the children of 
Israel could not stedfastly look to the end of that which is abolished. (But 
their minds were blinded: for until this day the same veil remaineth in the 
reading of the old covenant, unremoved, because it is done away in Christ. 
Yea, until this day, when Moses is read, the veil lies upon their hearts. But 
whenever it shall turn unto the Lord, the veil is taken away. Now the Lord 
is the Spirit, and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom.) But we 
all, beholding reflected the glory of the Lord in his unveiled face, are trans- 
formed into the same image, from glory into glory, as from the Lord the 
Spirit’ 

Sucu, though not a very elegant, is, I conceive, a literally correct 
translation of this difficult passage ; and it will be my object in this 
essay to state, as clearly and briefly as possible, the reasons which 
appear to me to compel the adoption of this translation. 

I must premise, however, that I shall make no attempt on this 
occasion to ascertain or expound the sense of verse 17, and the last 
clause of verse 18. This has long appeared to me one of the darkest 
and most difficult questions connected with the criticism of the 
New Testament, nor have I anywhere met with what I could 
embrace as a satisfactory solution of it. Besides, its determination 
is not necessary to the exegesis of the remainder of the passage, 
and would require a long independent train of investigation. I 
have ventured, indeed, to insert a translation of these passages, but 
am by no means certainly convinced of its correctness. 

It will be observed that the only novelty is this translation (if 
any novelty it is, and not, as has often happened in similar cases, the 
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revival of what had become obsolete) is the version of dvaxexadvp- 
beholding reflected in,—instead of, 
beholding with—and my special purpose in this essay is to show 
the necessity of this translation. 

In conducting this discussion I shall assume the following 

oints :— 

1. That from ch. iti. 7, to ch. iv. 6, inclusive, is a discourse 
intended to evince the superiority of the Christian to the Mosaic 
dispensation. 

2. That in this discourse Christ, as the Mediator of the Chris- 
tian, is contrasted with, and shown to be superior to, Moses, the 
head of the Jewish, dispensation ; and further, that, in allusion to 
Exod. xxxiv. 29—35, both Christ and Moses are considered as the 
recipients, and representatives, and reflectors of the glory of God. 
Vid. ch. iii. 7, and iv. 6; ch. iii. 14, 15, and iv. 3, 4. 

3. That, still with the same allusion, Christians are represented as 
holding the same general relation to Christ, which the Jews did 
to Moses, each receiving from their respective head, though with 
different degrees of manifestation, the knowledge of the glory of 
God ; and that the superiority of the privileges and knowledge of 
Christians over those of the Jews arose from the superior glory of 
their Mediator and the superior distinctness of their vision of that 
glory. Ch. iii. 7, 8, and ch. iv. 4, 6; ch. ii. 14, and ch. iv. 3, 4, 6. 

Further, with more immediate reference to the passage itself. 

1. We learn, from ver. 13, compared with ver. 7, that the glory 
which shone upon the face of Moses, upon the memorable occasion 
referred to, is considered as an emblem of the glorious truths 
embodied, though disguised, in those institutions of which he was, 
under God, the founder. It is this glory that is declared (ver. 7) 
to be done away, Tijv Katapyoupévnv, the glory that is done 
away. The Jewish glory is done away by the Christian ; the glory 
of Moses’ face is lost in the superior glory that appears in the 
face of Christ. 

2. In consistency with this representation, the veiling of Moses’ 
face is represented in ver. 13, as emblematical of the obscurity 
which, to the Jews in general, rested upon their institutions, and 
prevented them from seeing ‘the end,’ the true import and ten- 
dency ‘ of that which is abolished.’ 

3. It is evident, from the way in which ver. 13 commences— 
and not, as Moses, &c., that with regard to this point,—the veiling 
of Moses’ face, and the consequent obstruction of the Israelites’ 
view,—the apostle intends to contrast the Christian with the 
Jewish dispensation ; a contrast which would imply, that Christ’s 
face was not veiled, and that, consequently, Christians might dis- 
tinctly and stedfastly behold his glory, the glory of that new 
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dispensation of which he is the Head, ‘ Spirit,’ and emblem, ‘ the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ We should therefore 
expect that in the apodosis of that contrast of which ver. 13 is the 
protasis, the apostle will speak of the unveiled face of our Head 
and Lord, Christ, and of the privilege which Christians possess of 
gazing upon that unveiled face. 

4. But where is the apodosis, the conclusion of the contrast, the 
counterpart of ver. 13? We cannot place it anywhere but at ver. 
18. The intervening verses obviously form an explanatory paren- 
thesis introduced by the appropriate conjunction a\Ad. The é in 
jets 5€, ver. 18, marks the apodosis, and the verse itself evidently 
implies that it is the conclusion of a comparison or contrast. It is 
equally clear that the 8.4 roiro of the succeeding verse, ch. iv. 1, 
supposes a conclusion established or a subject discussed, and intro- 
duces, in a new paragraph, its practical application. So that, unless 
we find in ver. 18 the apodosis of ver. 13, we can find it nowhere. 
And similarly, we must find in ver. 13 the protasis of ver. 18, or 
we shall not find it at all. It appears, therefore, to be a conclusion 
altogether inevitable, that ver. 13 and ver. 18 are related to each 
other as protasis and apodosis, and together form a complete con- 
trast. 

5. Before, however, we proceed to the examination of ver. 18, 
let us, in order more completely to elucidate the subject, and to 
clear up any objections which might arise from the obscurity of the 
parenthesis, pause a little to inquire into the meaning of verses 14 
and 15, and the nature of their connexion with ver. 13. 

They appear to be intended to anticipate an objection which was 
not unlikely to be suggested by the apostle’s language in verses 7 
and 13. ‘If Moses’ face was so veiled, that the children of Israel 
could not behold his glory,’ it might be said, ‘ Surely they could 
not be culpable on that account ; and similarly, in the application of 
this emblematical representation made by the apostle, the Israelites 
could not be considered as blameworthy, because they did not 
understand the import of that system which was designedly veiled 
from their comprehension: where, then, is the justice of the 
condemnation to which they have been subjected, and of the 
reproaches which have been cast upon their obstinacy and unbe- 
lief?’ To this objection, conceived but not expressed, and met without 
being formally stated, the apostle replies in verses 14 and 15, intro- 
ducing the reply by the appropriate word dAAd, which points to 
the implied objection. ‘ But,’ he says, ‘ their minds were blinded, 
or perhaps more properly—were made or became blind, ‘ and this 
was the reason that Moses’ face—the meaning and glory of the 
Mosaic’ institutions—appeared veiled to them ; for even until this 
day, notwithstanding that the end has come, and that the mysteries 
are explained, their minds refuse to receive the evidence, or to 
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behold the glory ; the meaning of the old covenant, though abun- 
dantly illustrated by the person, and offices, and institutions of 
Christ, is still unperceived by them ;—the veil remaineth unremoved, 
and must remain so until Christ is embraced, because in Christ, and 
in Christ alone, i¢ ts done away. Yea, even until this day when 
Moses is read, the veil still remains, the meaning of his institutions 
is unperceived, but in truth it lies only upon the Mosaic institu- 
tions, because it lies upon their heart. 

This I take to be, in substance, the meaning of the apostle’s 
explanation ; it is obviously parenthetical, and applies to a con- 
cealed objection. From this it appears that the veiling of Moses’ 
face, and that of the Israelites’ hearts, are considered as convertible, 
if not identical. Each produces the same practical effect. Indeed, 
in a sense, the two veilings may be said to coincide. The veil 
which lies upon the heart does in fact veil the face of Moses. It is 
suspended between the heart and the glorious vision, and veils each 
from the other. But it is to the heart that the veil properly and 
necessarily belongs. Moses is only veiled because the heart is 
veiled. Of the Israelites it might be said that they had ‘ their 
understandings darkened through the ignorance that was in them 
because of the blindness of their hearts.’ 

Just as a dimmed and darkened eye would produce to our per- 
ception a dimmed and darkened heaven ; just as a veiled retina, or 
a sudden cataract destroying our vision, would appear to veil the 
heaven in blackness and quench the light of day,—and we might 
in figurative language naturally and forcibly express the calamity 
by such a description of its apparent effect ;—so the darkening of 
the heart in the Jews produced such a dimness of vision, or such 
total darkness in respect to the import of the Mosaic institutions, 
—the glory of Moses’ face,—that it may be well imaged and set 
forth by that veiling of Moses’ face from the Israelites to which the 
apostle refers. Against any dangerous misconception of the figure 
the apostle guards by this parenthesis. 

It may further illustrate this subject, and show that the apostle 
really considered the two veilings spoken of as convertible, if not 
identical, both in fact and figure, if we advert for a moment to 
chap. iv. 3,4. Here we observe that ‘the blinding of the hearts 
of those that believe not,’ is considered as a phrase identical in 
meaning, and convertible with ‘the veiling of the Gospel in those 
that are lost.’ So that we have here the very same phraseology 
and conversion of language and imagery as in the verses we have 
been considering. 

It appears, then, that in verses 14, 15, there is an explanation 
of the meaning, but no substantial deviation from the imagery, of 
verse 13. Consequently their interpretation cannot in the Jeast 
affect the exposition of verse 18. 

VOL, II. 2F 
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Verses 16, 17, I do not touch. It is sufficient to observe that 
their phraseology and sentiment are obviously such as do not at 
all interfere with the connexion and interpretation of verses 13, 18. 

6. We seem, then, to have proved that verses 13, 18, form the 
two parts of a complete contrast, the one being the counterpart of 
the other. It remains to be seen what effect this may have upon 
the rendering and interpretation of verse 18. 

If now the reader will, for a moment, refer back to the com- 
mencement of this essay, he will find there evidence, from many 
clear and undebateable passages, to show, that in the whole of the 
discourse extending from chap. iii. 7 to chap. iv. 6, Moses and 
the Israelites, on the one hand, are contrasted with Christ and 
Christians on the other—that in this contrast the same general 
relation is supposed to subsist between the latter parties, as be- 
tween the former, Moses and Christ standing cach in the relation 
of mediator and representative of God’s glory to the Israelites and 
Christians respectively—but that the contrast consists principally 
in these three points. 1. Moses’ glory was inferior and to be 
done away; Christ’s is superior and eternal. 2. Moses’ glory 
was veiled; Christ’s is open to the view of all believers. 
3. And, as a consequence of No. 2, the Israelites could not see 
clearly the glory of Moses’ face ; while Christians all have, in free 
and full communication, ‘the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.’ 

Thus much we certainly learn without any reference to verse 18. 
Of course that verse must be so interpreted as to harmonise with 
the whole contexture of the discourse. 

Verse 13 embraces in its meaning points 2, 3, above, so far as 
they refer to Moses and the Jews, being itself, however, only a 
repetition of verse 7. Verse 13 is obviously, from the way in 
which it commences, the first term or protasis of a contrast ; 
verse 18, as we have seen, is its apodosis. Verse 18 must, there- 
fore, or at least should, embrace the points 2, 3, so far as they 
refer to Christ and Christians, and furnish a counterpart to 
verse 13. In other words, it must teach that Christ’s glory, or, in 
the language of the emblematical representation by which the 
whole discourse is coloured, his face is not veiled, and that 
Christians have the hberty and power of freely and fully be- 
holding it, 

These two points are embraced in this verse according to the 
version which I propose, but not according to either the common 
translation or that which Macknight has sanctioncd and 
adopted. 

A word with regard to each of these. 

In the common translation, instead of the face of Christ being 
unveiled, Christians are represented as having their face unveiled 
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when they gaze upon the glory of the Lord. But where, in this 
case, is the correspondence of verse 18 with verse 13—of the 
apodosis with the protasis? There is here no contrast between 
Moses and Christ whatever. In the preceding and succeeding 
context we read of the face of Moses and the face of Christ, the 
former as veiled, the latter as not veiled; but it is only here that 
we read of the face, the unveiled face, of Christians. 

In verse 13 Moses appears as the principal figure with his face 
veiled ; in verse 18, the contrast to verse 18, Christ, the acknow- 
ledged counterpart of Moses, is not brought visibly or personally 
before us at all, and is not contrasted with Moses. In verse 13 
the Israelites are represented as gazing upon the veiled face of 
Moses; in verse 18 the contrast is made by representing Christians, 
their counterpart, as gazing upon the Lord with their own faces 
unveiled, which is no contrast at all. 

Neither can it be said that the mode of making the contrast in 
verse 18 is varied in expression in consequence of the phraseology 
of the parenthetical verses 14, 15. The incongruity is one of 
thought and meaning, not merely of expression. And indeed the 
contrast to the expressions used in the parenthesis would be, ‘ with 
unveiled heart,’ not ‘with unveiled face.’ 

If it be said that the contrast in this particular verse is changed, 
and is made to be between Moses on the one hand and Christian 
believers in general on the other, I answer, that here too there is 
no contrast whatever. Moses’ face was only veiled when he turned 
towards the children of Israel; when he looked upon the glory of 
the Lord it was unveiled. So in this verse, according to the com- 
mon rendering, the assertion is, that the faces of Christians are 
unveiled when they behold the glory of the Lord. Here there is 
identity, not contrast. 

If, lastly, it should be said, that it was tle apostle’s design to 
assert this identity, and to show that, under the new dispensation, 
the privileges of all Christians are equal to those of Moses under 
the old covenant—then, I ask, what is the meaning of verse 13, 
“and not as Moses,’ &c.?* 

Besides, there is another vital objection to this rendering: ‘ We 
all beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord’ This phrase- 
ology implies that the beholders had not a direct, but only a 
reflected, sight of this glory. It implies, therefore, a medium, a 
reflector, a representative, such as Moses was to the Jews, and as 


* One question might perhaps imply the whole of the preceding remarks : 
Do not the very emphasis and phraseology of verse 18, according to the 
common rendering— But we all, with unveiled face, beholding,’ &e.—sup- 

se a previous reference to some persons not so favoured us we, who, if 
they behold the glory of the Lord at all, behold it with veiled face? Who, 
then, are those persons, and where is that reference ? 
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Christ is to us, in whom—in whose face—they might behold the 
glory. But it is impossible to reconcile this with the general idea 
conveyed by the common version. According to that, Christians 
are represented as standing with unveiled face, like Moses, to be- 
hold and receive the direct radiance of the glory of the Lord. 
The very expression, ‘with unveiled face,’ implies the directness 
of the vision. So that the version is inconsistent with itself, and 
cannot, therefore, be correct. 

So much with respect to the common version. 

Dr. Macknight translates xaromtpi(éuevor receiving as in a 
mirror. This obviates the last objection, but leaves the former 
one untouched. 

We cannot, then, receive either of these versions as correct, 
without accusing the apostle of loose writing and unmeaning 
contrasts,—charges which no true Christian will entertain for an 
instant. The translation proposed precisely meets the case, and 
obviates every difficulty. 

But still the question remains, Is it a possible and admissible 
translation ? 

There can only, I conceive, be two objections against it. 

1. That dvaxexadvppévm cannot be translated, in an 
unveiled face. 

2. That, from the position of these words, they must be con- 
nected with jets and not with dd€av, &e. 

With regard to the former of these, while it is allowed that it is 
usual with such a meaning to employ the preposition év in con- 
junction with the noun, as in verse 6 of the following chapter, yet 
it is certainly by no means necessary to insert it where the noun 
in the dative follows in construction, and expresses a circumstance 
of manner, condition, &c., respecting the verb ; e. g., Heb. ix. 24. 

And with regard to the latter, the apostle might easily suppose 
that the scope of the whole discourse, and of verse 13 in par- 
ticular, would be sufficient to guard against the supposition that 
the words in question could qualify ‘eis mdvres, in which case 
they could only be referred to the words following. Indeed, the 
proposed version involves no inversion, or introversion, or trans- 
position of words, and violates no canon of Greek order or con- 
struction. Nay, it will be found upon trial that it is not easy to 
suggest another order and form of expression to convey what I 
suppose to be the apostle’s meaning without a great loss of con- 
densation and force. In the heat of his thoughts, the first image 
which came before his view, when representing to himself the 
Christian’s privilege, was the unveiled face of Christ, then the 
glory of the Lord appearing in it, then the assembled believers 
gazing upon this reflected glory, and then the effect upon them- 
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selves. In precisely this order, the order of his thoughts and 
feelings, are the words of this verse arranged in the original, nor 
can they be disarranged without losing in part their fire and 
foree. Who knows not, that what we, modern Europeans, call an 
inverted style is the language of passion ? 

Can, then, these objections weigh for a moment against the above 
arguments, and the obvious scope and requirements of the 
context ? 

Besides, is it certain that the common translation is admissible ? 
‘With unveiled face, in Latin, revelatd facie, might in Greek be 
properly rendered by the genitive absolute as thus, “Hyév 8 
avaxexadvppevov, Tavres THY ddav Kuplov, 
kal riv abriy, &e.; or by with thus, “Hpeis advres, 
éxovtes TO dvaxexadvppevov, &e.; or it might, per- 
haps, in some cases, be made by ody with a dative; but is it ever 
made, or could it be made, by the dative without a preposition ? 
Is not such a usage, at any rate, exceedingly rare? These are 
questions upon which it would be absurd for me to dogmatise, 
and which I may not soon have an opportunity fairly and fully to 
investigate; but I may perhaps be allowed to commend them to the 
attention of those among the supporters of this journal who are 
more favourably circumstanced in this respect than I am, and who 
have the ability, opportunity, and will to examine and decide 
such questions. Should it appear that the phraseology of the 
verse will not easily bear the received translation, the argument for 
that which I have proposed will be so much the stronger ; at any 
rate, I hope it has been proved both that the proposed translation 
is admissible in itself, and that it is made necessary by the scope 
and current of the discourse. 

7. The only grammatical objection which I can conceive 
possible to be urged against this rendering is, that it introduces 
confusion and inconsistency into the metaphorical language of the 
verse, since in the former part Christians are contrasted with Jews 
as having a free view of the unveiled face of their Mediator, while 
in the latter they are compared to Moses, being, by their view of 
the Divine glory, changed into an image of that glory. 

But to this we reply, that there is here a union and blending, 
but no confusion. The contrast commenced in verse 18 is con- 
sistently completed (as we have seen) in verse 18; and the analogy 
implied in the latter part of the verse between Christians and 
Moses, is so far from being inconsistent with this contrast, that it is 
suggested by it, and necessarily implied in it. It was prophesied 
of the Christian dispensation that ‘the weak shall be as David, 
and David as an angel of the Lord;’ and so the common blessing 
of Christians, that they behold the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ, is as illustrious a privilege as the exclusive favour 
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bestowed upon Moses, that he should see ‘ the backward parts’ of 
the Divine glory, and is equally transforming in its influence. 
Had even the Jews freely beheld and gazed upon the glory of God 
in the face of Moses, no doubt it would have had some trans- 
forming influence upon them, and they would themselves have 
received some fainter or more vivid reflection of the Divine glory 
and image ; how much more shall this be the case when we gaze 
upon the unveiled glory of God in Christ ! 

It is by no means clear that there is here any immediate allusion 
to Moses, or that the apostle had any intention of directly likening 
Christians to him. All we can safely affirm is, that having, in the 
course and completion of the contrast commenced in verse 13, 
described Christians as enjoying a privilege similar to that which 
Moses enjoyed, he attributes to its exercise effects similar to those 
which followed in the case of Moses. Surely the glory of God as 
seen in Christ, even though it be only a reflected glory, is so true 
an image of the Divine nature, and so radiant with the Divine per- 
fections, that its sight must have a transforming power. ‘God 
was manifest in the flesh.’ Christ is ‘the image of God.’ ‘ The 
Word was made flesh, and we beheld his glory.’ God hath given 
us ‘the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ 
Moses alone under the old covenant beheld ‘the glory of the 
Lord,’ and saw ‘his goodness pass before him ; but under the 
new covenant all Christians behold this glory, as it is embodied 
in the person of Christ ; they gaze upon his unveiled face, in which 
is truly reflected the image of God, and through which is trans- 
mitted the softened radiance of Divinity, and, as they gaze, they 
are ‘changed into the same image, from glory into glory,’ while 
the light continues to stream ‘from the Lord the Spirit.’ 


A WESLEYAN MINISTER. 


Vi. 


KIRCHHOFER ON THE HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
CANON.# 


Tue habit of independent inquiry, and of deliberate judgment 
thereupon, is of so much importance to those who are called to form 
and to lead the opinions of others, that no effort should be spared 
to cultivate it as much as possible. By ministers, whose lives are, 


* Ouellensammlung zur Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Canons 
bis auf Hieronymus, herausgegeben und mit Anmerfuugen, vorziiglid 
fiir Studirende, begleitet, von Johannes Kirdhbofer—aA Collection of the 
Sources of the History of the New Testament Canon up to Jerome, edited, 
and accompanied with Notes, especially for Students, by John Kirchhofer. 
(Ziirich, 1844, pp. xviii. 520.) : 
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or ought to be, devoted to the furnishing of spiritual and intel- 
lectual food to their flocks, and who, feeling their responsibility to 
God for the matter as well as the manner of their instructions, 
desire to speak because they feel what they say to be truth, and not 
because others have felt it, this habit should be fondly cherished. 
It gives strength to the reason, clearness to the perception, and dis- 
tinctness to the judgment, the effect of which is seen not only in 
reference to the immediate subjects of inquiry, but also in the tone 
of their thoughts and expressions upon any matter they may touch. 
Therefore we would say to the student, but especially to the minis- 
ter, who is thrown more upon his own resources, However sincerely 
you may respect the judgment of another, how deep soever may be 
his learning, however exalted his fame, make him your guide, if 
you please, but suffer him not to think for you. If possible, go to 
the fountain head: there collect for yourselves. 

In relation to most of those matters which are included in what 
our Teutonic friends term the Science of Introduction, it is almost 
impossible to make a thorough investigation without the aid of an 
extensive library. Quotations are made from, and references given 
to, a vast multitude of books which the student is never likely to 
see: to judge, then, of their appropriateness or worth is out of the 
question. On this account the Kinleitugen of the German pro- 
fessors are generally preferable to the Introductions of the English 
ones, because they give more of their references in the form of 
quotations: but, with all their superior fulness, we have great need 
of books compiled on a plan similar to the one whose title is pre- 
fixed to this article. 


‘In the study of those subjects which are discussed in the introductions 
to the books of the New ‘Testament, especially of that branch which treats 
of the History of the Canon, and of the authenticity of each document, it is 
of the utmost importance to have at hand every one of the vouchers from 
the originals themselves. But ordinary manuals of introduction do not con- 
tain these fully; oftentimes they give only extracts, or references even, to the 
works of the fathers of the church, which can be got at by few lecturers and 
by fewer students. A complete collection, which would be serviceable for 
each manual, appears to me, therefore, not unnecessary. And I have 
formed such a one, with the endeavour to make it as comprehensive as pos- 
sible, partly on account of this necessity; partly from a lively interest in 
the question, so actively agitated in our day, respecting the historical worth 
of the written documents of our faith; and partly, also, as an assistance to 
my instructions in this science at the Collegium Humanitatis in this place. 
On the supposition that it must prove a welcome gift to many ministers, 
and perhaps students, and encouraged thereto by a learned man, I have 
dared to put it to the press. In order to make this collection complete, I 

ave read entirely through every writing of the fathers, I have consulted the 
authors in this department: ey., Lardner (Credibility), Orelli (Selecta 
Patrum), and the Manuals of [listoric-Critical Introduction by various 
authors; and always, with but very few exceptions, copied the passages 
from the fathers themselves. —Preface. 
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Having allowed the author, Professor of Theology at Schaff- 
hausen, to speak for himself of the design of his book, it remains but 
to commend it to the use of that class in this country for whose 
benefit in his own the author compiled it. As it is a compilation, 
the great quality required in the editor was industry. The notes 
are, for the most part, of great value to the student, but these are 
collected from other sources ; and though much condensed, in them 
the editor shows but little of himself. The book is as nearly as 
possible what it professes to be—a collection into one volume of 
the originals which supply the history of the Canon of the New 
Testament until the time of Jerome. 

Though we are prepared candidly to acknowledge that the 
writings of the fathers, even those of the first four centuries, can 
afford us but little aid either in the critical, hermeneutical, or exe- 
getical study of the New Testament, nor could we advocate their 
study at large for any other purpose than that of historical theology, 
yet such a compilation as this ought to be in the hands of every 
divine who pretends to hold an opinion upon the question touch- 
ing the authorship and value of those books called dvriAeydueva, 
For example, the authorship of the epistle to the Hebrews is a 
matter of equal difficulty and importance, yet no one can form a 
decided judgment upon it without a careful consideration of the 
testimony of the fathers in reference to the book, and an equally 
careful comparison of that testimony with that which they produce 
for others. With this book before us, we can scarcely avoid giving 
the verdict in favour of the apostle Paul. The internal grounds 
of objection are neither very weighty in themselves, resting solely 
upon the presumption of a fixed habit of thinking and a stereo- 
typed form of expression as necessary to the character of the 
apostle Paul, nor can they be admitted, though ever so weighty, if 
the external evidence is strong enough to decide the question. By 
this volume, we perceive at a glance that, of the lists of canonical 
books published during the first four hundred years, seven attri- 


‘bute it to Paul, viz.: that of Athanasius, Epistle xxxix.; that of 


the Synopsis of Athanasius ;* that of the Laodicean Council ; that 
of Cyril of Jerusalem ; that of Epiphanius ; that of the Apostolic 
Canons ;+ and that of the Peschito Syriac. Three mark it doubt- 
ful—Origen, the Carthaginian Council, and Jerome ; of whom Ori- 
gen alone seems really to challenge the authorship. The catalogue 
of Cajus, a fragment discovered by Muratori in the library of 
Milan, decided by internal evidence to date about the close of the 


* This Synopsis will be justly deemed spurious by most persons, yet as the 
work of an old author it appears to deserve mention.—irchhofer, 10, note. 

+ Internal evidence clearly shows that these canons have no right to the 
names of the apostles.. The 35th was not known at all during the three 
first éenturies.—Kirehhofer, 15, note, 
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second century, alone omits it; but this also omits the epistle of 
James, the second of Peter, and either the second or third by John. 
That some differences and doubts should arise is but what might 
be expected, when we reflect upon the ignorance of the vast body of 
Christians during the first century after the death of the apostles, 
and consider that each book would be probably found by itself, 
then be but very partially circulated, and after all depend upon the 
opportunities and zeal of the more literary for its multiplication. 

This volume not only contains the ipsissima verba of the early 
fathers in all their references to the canonical books, but also a 
sufficiency of useful notes at the foot of the page. In addition, 
there are chapters containing the testimony of the heathen and 
heretics as far as it goes, and one containing the references by the 
same fathers to the most important of the apocryphal gospels. To 
which are added short notices of the authors quoted, and their 
works ; useful indices, and a truly frightful table of errata. What 
a sad pity that a good book should be thus mutilated! Some of 
these errors are very serious, and will extort many a sigh from the 
reader ; nevertheless it is a good book, and ought to find a place in 
the study of every divine, whether he be blessed by the possession 
of the fathers, or not. 

‘But why’—it may be asked—‘should the minister‘of our day, who 
has work enough before him to exhaust an angel’s strength, oceupy 
his time with these matters ? Have they not been decided long ago, 
and, if not, what harm has their uncertainty wrought? Is it not bet- 
ter that ¢hey should be allowed to toil in the investigation of these 
points, who have no soul to preach the kingdom of Christ, and who 
can sit undisturbed in their studies whilst the world is perishing 
around them? Let those who have no tongues to speak—no 
hearts to feel—no wrath to denounce—no love to display—busy 
themselves with these things; we will to our work, for the fields 
are white already unto harvest!’ Is the preaching of the Gos- 
pel, then, so absolutely incompatible with devotion to the cause of 
truth and the investigation of science, especially biblical science ? 
The author of the ‘ Saints’ Rest,’ whose fervour and whose faith- 
fulness we should be glad to witness in every pulpit, was a giant 
in matters far more abstruse than force themselves upon your 
attention. He found the exercise bracing to his mental powers, 
and, like his Master, he spake as one having rogresy, Mark his 
style: such a style was never wrought in the hot laboratory of 
zeal alone. Observe his thoughts: they are solid enough for a 
philosopher, yet simple enough for a peasant. Listen to his utter- 
ance of them: the words just fit the thoughts, completely: exe 
pressing them, but no more. It is not with the view of en~ 
forcing one particular branch of study rather than another that we 
thus speak, but to inculcate the habit of the close and severe 
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study of something: its influence upon the efficiency of the pul- 
pit demands it. To a thinking man, whether rich or poor, the 
preacher must present thought ; and this can alone be afforded by 
the preacher who trains himself to think ; and who can think with 
ease, clearness, and rapidity. Among the subjects, then, that 
rightfully claim the attention of the divine, as providing a neces- 
sary and healthful exercise for the mind, apart from other consi- 
derations, is that of biblical science. None but those who make 
zeal a cloak for mental indolence and ignorance will deny this claim, 
or despise Professor Kirchhofer’s volume. 


THE PEOPLE’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE AND THE 
BIBLICAL REVIEW. 


TO THE EDITORS. 


A critic in The Biblical Review and Congregational Magazine, 
No. VIII. August, 1846, has put forward a review of The People’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, which seems to require some notice. I 
shall leave the writer in undisputed possession of whatever advantage 
he may derive from the unfriendly spirit in which his critique is 
conceived, or from the humorous tone he has in parts chosen to 
assume. Impelled apparently by the admitted fact, that the Dic- 
tionary ‘has been very favourably noticed in periodicals and 
newspapers, and has received ‘testimonials signed by many 
ministers,’ the critic, not denying ‘ that this work may, on account 
of its cheapness, be useful to many,’ advances several charges, 
which I shall notice seriatim. 

I. ‘Many pages of The People’s Dictionary are extracted from 
very similar publications.’ Answer: The assertion is accompanied 
by no evidence. If by ‘very similar publications,’ dictionaries 
of the Bible ‘are meant, the assertion is untrue. Extracts and 
translations, as is usual, have been made from books of travel, the 
preference having been given to such as are of high authority. 

II. ‘The People’s Dictionary is an offshoot of The Biblical 
Cyclopedia.’ Answer: Having assumed that Dr. Beard is the 
author of The People’s Dictionary, the writer might have informed 
his readers that Dr. Beard is one of the largest contributors to 
Dr. Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia: and he would have spoken less 
incorrectly had he said that the two works are drawn from common 
sources. The chief difference is, that The People’s Dictionary is 
more largely indebted to foreign, and in particular German, scholar- 
ship, which is admitted to be the highest in biblical science. 
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ILI. ‘A group of eight beards is transferred from The Biblical 
Cyclopedia.’ Answer: This is untrue. The beards given in that 
work (vol. i. p. 308) are dissimilar to the group in The People’s 
Dictionary, (vol. i. p. 137,) which was taken from a German work, 
and for which no ‘originality’ was claimed. 

IV. ‘Three asses are manifestly abstracted from the stalls of 
Kitto.”’ Answer: They were not taken from The Biblical Cyclo- 
pedia. If they were, what ground is there for blame? And what 
right to impute blame has a critic, who has borrowed from the very 
page he was charging with ‘appropriation,’ a translation of eight 
lines of the book of Job? 

V. ‘The People’s Dictionary adopts for its own the comment 
which derives from the braying of the wild ass the illustration 
found in the words, “The voice of one crying in the wilderness.” ’ 
Answer: This is untrue. Of that comment The People’s Dictionary 
merely says—‘ It is not so absurd as it may at first appear.’ 

VI. The critic brings forward ‘a nest of blunders.’ Answer: 
The nest is of his own making, and a mare’s nest. Quoting from 
The People’s Dictionary these words: ‘The Mosaical law put the 
ass among the unclean animals: following in THis what has proved 
an universal observance, namely, to guard by law as well as feeling, 
animals that, as beasts of burden, are useful to man: to eat the 
animal that we have ploughed with or ridden, is repulsive ; nor 
can animals that have done their duty in labour afford salubrious 
nutriment :’—the critic charges on The People’s Dictionary several 
inaccuracies. 1. ‘The Mosaic law concerning unclean animals is 
not constructed so as to protect beasts of burden.’ Answer: The 
passage does not aver that the Mosaic law was so constructed. The 
critic has made general a remark expressly limited to a particular 
case. 2. ‘It was not an universal observance of the Mosaic law 
to guard by legislation beasts of burden.’ Answer: Here again 
the critic has created the error which he exposes; the words in the 
text, ‘which HAs proved an universal observance,’ show that other 
and more recent polities than the Mosaic were intended. 3. ‘ Ani- 
mals that have done their duty in moderate labour afford a more 
salubrious nutriment,’ &e. Answer: This The People’s Dictionary 
neither affirms nor denies; and in order to gain the appearance 
of pertinence for his remarks, the critic is obliged to interpolate 
the word ‘ moderate.’ 

VII. One error the critic has detected. At p. 241, vol. i. of 
The People’s Dictionary, instead of the words, ‘on the ground of 
its being,’ let the reader put the word ‘though,’ and refer to the 
article Clean. (p. 371.) 

VIII. Quoting part of a passage from The People’s Dictionary, 
the critic declares, ‘all this is perfectly untrue’—‘the camel is 
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exceedingly ill adapted to travel in rugged mountain passes, 
the stones of which lacerate its feet, and in which, especially if the 
ground is moist, it constantly slips and tumbles.’ Answer: On 
which side the truth lies let two learned eastern travellers determine, 
Dr. Olin and Dr. Robinson. The first, in direct confirmation of 
one part of the passage, pronounced ‘perfectly untrue,’ declares, 
‘Their broad and spreading foot holds to the smooth steep rock with 
the greatest tenacity.’ (Travels in the Kast, ii. 77.) The second 
directly contradicts the critic: ‘I was surprised to find them 

(camels,) travelling with so much ease and safety up and down the 
most rugged mountain passes. They never either slip or stumble. In 
all our long journeys with them I do not recollect a single instance, 
and yet no roads can be worse than the passes in going and 
returning between Hebron and Wady Musa.’ (Biblical Researches, 
ii. 635.) 

IX. ‘Among the instances of erroneous etymology, we will 
mention that the English word camp is derived from the German 
word kampf, combat. Now camp is not derived from the German 
word kampf, although it is related to it.’ Answer: The question, 
then, simply is, whether the relation between the two words is one 
of derivation, that is to say, whether we get our word camp from 
the Latin or from the Teutonic. The utmost that an impartial 
jadge would affirm is, that the point is of a doubtful nature. Our 
critic, however, is more bold, and places this in the front rank as a 
specimen of ‘erroneous etymology.’ Most scholars, however, will 
give preference to the authority of Dr. Bosworth, who, in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Anglo-Saxon language,’ derives camp from the 
Dutch kamp and the German kampf. 

X. ‘Among the useless verbiage with which this and similar 
works are swelled, we may mention the article Bag.’ Answer : 
Remarking, en passant, that ‘this and similar works’ is not gram- 
matical English, I inform the reader that the swelling effected by 
the article Bag amounts to little more than a quarter of a page. The 
‘verbiage,’ however, of the article Bag, will not suffer in com- 
parison with the cloudy and hypercritical remarks which the critic 
subjoins, and which show more of the will than the ability to 
inflict a wound. 

XI. The same fault-finding propensity is discovered by the critic 
in his remarks on the article Advocate, in which ‘the distinction,’ 
which gives him offence, finds no existence, being a pure invention 
of his own brain. 

XII. Two lines anda half of the article Bushel, which, altogether, 
extends to not more than twelve lines, occupy the critic for two- 
thirds of an octavo page. The objectionable words are, ‘The 
ancients were accustomed to cover their lamps with the bushel when 
they wished to do anything secretly:’ to which the writer objects— 
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1. The statement is fabricated. 2. It explains nothing. 3. The 
ancients did not use their bushel measures as extinguishers. 4. 
The People’s Dictionary appeals to Matt. v. 15 in proof of the 
alleged custom. As to the imputed fabrication, I give the words of 
my authority, namely, Kuinoel, who, in his comment on the pas- 
sage, expressly says, ‘Veteres autem consuevisse lucernas modio 
tegere, cum aliquid vellent occultare, vel clam facere, patet etiam 
ex Tulgentio, Mythol. ii. 6. ‘That the ancients, when they 
wished to hide anything, or do it secretly, were accustomed to cover 
their lamps with a bushel, appears even from Fulgentius.” See also 
Meyer: Commentar iiber das N. T.; in loco. The critic should 
be more cautious than to ery out ‘ fabrication,’ the moment he gets 
beyond the limits of his own knowledge. 

The explanation afforded is this, that as the concealment was 
practised only when something wrong was meant, so it behoved the 
disciples of Jesus to imitate the ordinary and open custom of not 
concealing the lamp under the bushel, acting therein like good and 
honest householders, by letting their light shine before men. Com- 
pare Luke xi. 33. The imagery is borrowed from the eastern tent, 
m which the lamp, even by day, is the only source of light. The 
extinction or covering of the lamp, therefore, causes complete dark- 
ness, and the lamp is not commonly covered unless something 
wrong is contemplated. The critic’s third statement is answered 
by the passage just given from Kuinoel. It is answered also by 
an implication contained in the words of our Lord; for the exist- 
ence of a practice of covering the lamp with the bushel when a 
dark tent was desired, is requisite to give point to the words, 
‘neither do men light a candle and put it under a bushel.” The 
exceptional custom brings into relief the ordinary practice as men- 
tioned by Jesus in order to enforce on his disciples the duty of 
holding up their light before the world. The fourth charge is 
incompatible with the blame administered a few lines earlier: 1 put 
the two passages in juxtaposition. ‘If there were any proof. . . 
it ought to have been stated.’ ‘This is the text to which The 
People’s Dictionary of the Bible appeals in proof; so that I am 
blamed for giving and for not giving proof. Having whipped me 
for withholding the proof, this ‘ just judge’ then whips me for sup- 
plying it. The ground for the first whipping is an assumption on 
the part of the critic; for as my work is not addressed to scholars, 
I do not profess to ‘swell’ its pages with references. The reason 
for the second whipping is again a pure invention of the critic, for 
Matt. v.15 is not given in the Dictionary as a proof of the cus- 
tom, being merely referred to at the end of the article to indicate 
what was the passage of Scripture to which the remarks were 
directed. 

Having gone over the several instances of ‘ inconsiderate haste’ 
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alleged by the critic, I venture to ask, in conclusion, whether he 
has made out a case against himself or against 
Tue Epitor or tuk Peopie’s Dictionary or tHE BIBLE. 


We have cheerfully admitted the preceding paper into our 
pages, on the principle which we have all along professed, of 
allowing both sides of every question, which admits of or deserves 
discussion, to be stated fairly. Of course we do not go to the 
absurd length of throwing open our pages to all the complaints of 
authors whose works may have been criticised by us; but as the 
Editor of The People’s Dictionary and our reviewer are at issue 
respecting facts, we deem the matter a fit one for further discussion. 
We now subjoin the reply of our reviewer, which is confined 
strictly to the points mentioned in the preceding paper. 


The Editor has himself answered the complaint in bis opening 
paragraph. He first imputes to an ‘ unfriendly spirit’ what he 
afterwards rightly ascribes to an impulse derived from the extra- 
vagant laudations of his work, which he has reprinted in his 
advertisement. Our simple object was to bring these praiscs to 
the test of truth, and to show, by examples, firstly, the absurdity 
of claiming a unique character for a work which had been preceded 
by, and was largely indebted to, the publications of Dr. Kitto and 
others ; and secondly, that the work must be greatly improved be- 
fore it deserves the unmeasured praise which we are quite as ready 
as any others to bestow upon it, wien the one condition of desert 
is fulfilled. Such cautions, coupled with our full and cheerful 
admission of the general exccllence of the work, we deem to be 
far better proofs of our ‘ friendly spirit’? than the hyperbolical 
expressions of writers who have given not the slightest indication 
of having thoroughly examined what they praised. 

I. It is well known that biblical information may be arranged 
either according to the chapters and verses of the Bible, as in 
Kitto’s Pictorial Bible, or alphabetically, as in Kitto’s Biblical 
Cyclopedia; and by our phrase, ‘ very similar publications,’ we 
meant to designate both these works. Thus, in one of the instances 
we referred to, (see p. 148,) we distinctly mentioned the Pictorial 
Bible as the source to which the Editor was indebted. The Editor of 
The People’s Dictionary has frequently preferred to draw rather upon 
Kitto’s Pictorial Bible than upon his Cyclopedia. Compare Kitto’s 
Pictorial Bible, 1 Chron. xix. with People’s Dictionary, p. 137; 
Judges v. with The People’s Dictionary, p. 93. But even if tied 
down to The Biblical Cyclopedia, we adhere to our former state- 
ment, and reply to the Kditor’s challenge by giving a few examples 
out of many. For instance, the article Cval, although not copied 
verbatim, is manifestly a modification of that in Kitto’s Biblical 
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Cyclopadia: both works contain the same mistake respecting the 
use of mineral coal, supported by the same paralogisms, based on 
the same wrongly-cited or misunderstood authorities, although the 
words are altered. We shall have occasion to refer to this matter 
again. The article Astronomy in Kitto’s Cyclopedia is repeated, 
with some alterations, in 7'he People’s Dictionary, under the name 
of Astrology. A‘comparison of the articles Antiquities in the 
Cyclopedia, and Antiquity in the Dictionary, will also furnish the 
evidence which the Editor demands from us. We had prepared 
a synopsis of the two articles, which our space compels us to omit, 
but which would have shown not only their essential identity, but 
the ingenuity with which that identity is attempted to be concealed 
by the alteration of a phrase here and there. 

II. According to the Editor’s statement, we should believe, that 
The People’s Dictionary of the Bible, with its anonymous articles, 
was more largely indebted to German scholarship than is Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia, with the articles of Hivernick, Llengstenberg, Tholuck, 
Credner, Bauer, and others, who sent over their German manu- 
scripts, to which they appended their names. That The People’s 
Dictionary is largely indebted to foreign sources we do not doubt; we 
admit this not as a comparative, but as a positive fact ; not merely 
on the testimony of the Editor, but also by the evident traces of 
foreign origin. For instance, on page 217, ‘ cob was the 180th 
part of a homer, containing in size 110°32 Parisian cubic inches, 
and of weight in water, 41,100 Parisian grains.’ This is evidently 
translated from a continental source ; but in a People’s dictionary 
it should heve been ‘done into English” What do, the English 
People know of Parisian inches and Parisian grains? Evidently 
the translator himself was unable, without some little research, to 
express exactly the relative proportions of English and French 
weights and measures. 

That the Editor of 7’he People’s Dictionary was a large contri- 
butor to Kitto’s Cyclopedia, rather confirms than disproves the 
fact, that these two works are very similar, and that the latter 
work is an offshoot of the former. How could it be otherwise, if 
one of the largest contributors, immediately after the completion of 
the one, commences a work on the same subject? But we have 
already given ample evidence of the truth of our assertion. 

Ill. The Editor is indebted to a slip of the pen for the power to 
deny our statement. For Biblical Cyclopedia read Pictorial Bible. 
If the reader refers to the latter work, vol. ii. p. 309, he will 
have the evidence of his own eyes that the beards in question ‘are 
the shavings of Kitto.’ 

IV. The wild ass of the Dictionary, p. 97, which, however, is 
not a wild ass at all, but a tame one, has, we repeat, got loose 
from Kitto’s Pictorial Bible, Gen. xii.; and the white asses on 
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p- 98, are the same which The Pictorial Bible (Judges v.) furnishes 
after Landseer. This can only be denied on the principle—Si 
quid fecisti, audacter neges. Determined as we are to say nothing 
severe, if we can help it, but to keep close to the questions of fact 
which are at issue, we are here compelled, by the Editor’s own 
statement, to charge him with what, if not an oversight, is abso- 
lutely disingenuous. We said (p. 148) ‘Three asses... are mani- 
festly abstracted from the stalls of Kitto, who first exhibited them in 
the Picrortat Brsxe. The Editor omits the second clause, and 
says, ‘Answer: They were not taken from the Bisriican Cycto- 
pzpia.’ An ‘answer’ truly! Our readers may now sce why 
the Editor was so anxious at the outset to explain our allusion to 
‘similar works’ of the Biblical Cyclopedia alone. ‘The stalls of 
Kitto’ are more numerous than he would have us believe ; and he 
directs our attention to one set of them, that he may quietly carry 
off with him the contents of another. 

As to the quotation, we took the author’s own translation as the 
fairest to compare with his adopted picture. Had it been our 
object to criticise the translation, we could have made one or two 
improvements in it. 

V. We leave it to ‘the People’ to decide whether the Editor’s 
language does not convey to the common reader the idea that he 
had adopted the comment in question. His admission of its prima 
facie absurdity is not a justification for his ultimate adoption of it. 

VI. We leave it also to the English People to decide whether we 
were wrong in supposing that the writer spoke of the Mosaical law 
in the passage quoted. The Editor now will make us believe, ‘ that 
not the Mosaical, but more recent polities were intended.’ Credat 
Judeus Apella. We do not know where in modern polities the 
asses are so guarded from being eaten. The editor expresses him- 
self as if there were a universal statute not to eat asses. 

VII. The editor seems to assume that we were unjust in pointing 
out an error on page 98, because the blunder has not been repeated 
on page 371. The part containing the article Clean had not 
reached us when we wrote the critique. We are glad that the 
editor has there corrected his mistakes, but we are sorry to find 
that he has made new blunders. For example, it is asserted on 
page 372, that ‘clean and unclean were tantamount to what may 
and what may not be eaten.’ According to this assertion, gar- 
ments, houses, human beings, and especially priests, might be 
eaten. 

VIII. If the editor correctly quotes Dr. Olin and Dr. Robinson, 
we say ‘amicus Olin, amicus Robinson, sed magis amica veritas’ We 
still say, that the camel's feet are well adapted to sandy deserts, 
and perhaps also to very smooth and even rocks, but not to rugged 
and steep roads, and not to moist clay. The appeal of the editor 
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to the Travels of Dr. Olin is, probably, one of the instances of the 
unwarrantable manner in which he ascribes sentiments to authors 
which they never advanced. We have not the volumes of Dr. 
Olin at hand, but, with our own ears, we have heard himself lately 
state, that he preferred to ride camels to asses and horses in sand 
deserts, but that he found camels disagreeable and unsafe in rugged, 
steep, and stony roads. Dr. Olin added, ‘The camels shrink from 
treading on rocks. I preferred to ride asses in mountainous 
regions.’ 

IX. If Dr. Bosworth really say what the Editor asserts, then 
Indiynor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. But we feel not fully 
convinced that it is so before we have inspected the Dictionary of 
the Anglo-Saxon language. We have found the editor, as we just 
now said, remarkably apt to palm his crotchets upon other people. 
For instance, being about to prove that mineral coal was used by 
the ancient Israelites, as a common fuel, the editor appeals to the 
authority of Fiirst’s Concordance, which explains the words 
IM and ODD by carbo candens. The editor assumes that carbo 
meant carbo fossilis, although there is not the slightest vestige of this 
erotchet in Fiirst. He asserts also, that av@paé and carbo meant 
mineral coal, according to Pape’s Handwérterbuch der griechischen 
Sprache, and according to Freund’s Latin Dictionary; but we feel 
convinced that the classical reading of Pape and Freund is suffi- 
ciently extensive to guard them against the crotchet of asserting 
that adv@paf and carbo meant mineral coal. The truth is, that the 
ancients had some little knowledge of mineral coal; but it 
does not follow that mineral coal was the common fuel, as 7'he 
People’s Dictionary of the Bible has gathered from Kitto’s Cyclo- 
pedia. The writer has evidently been led into his mistakes by 
his German authorities; but he forgot, that in German Kohlen 
means, like the Greek dv@pa€, charcoal, unless the context leads us 
to understand Steinkohlen, \OdvOpaxes. 

X. If it were Bag alone by. which quarters of pages are filled, 
which should be reserved for better matter, we might Jet the bag 
drop, but we find the bag among such luxuriant weeds as—‘ Cock 
is the name of the male of the common domestic fowl,’ &c., page 
380. This assertion reminds us of the equally credible statement 
in the Biblical Cyclopedia, that ‘ Woman is a kind of female man.’ 

On page 375, we learn that ‘Linen is the product of flax, an 
annual plant, cultivated from the earliest period for its fibres, which 
are spun into thread, and woven into cloth,’ &c. 

XI. We still assert that the people at large cannot be supposed 
to understand that the Latin advocatus is a literal translation of the 
Greek tapdxAnros ; on the contrary, the words of The People’s Dic: 
tionary tell them ‘Advocate, (Latin a helper.) The Greek word 


literally signifies one who has been called to the side of another, 
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for the purpose of aiding him by an appeal.’ Every plain English 
reader belonging to the bulk of the people, must, from these 
words, infer, that the Latin is a helper, and the Greek means a per- 
son called upon. 

XII. If the writer cannot produce better authorities, the people 
at large will probably decide in our favour, viz., that it was not 
the custom to put candles under bushels, as the words seem to 
indicate :—‘ Neither do men light a candle and put it under a 
bushel,’ &c. In passing we will notice, that the editor manifestly 
mistranslates the word e¢iam in the Latin passage which he quotes 
from Kuinoel. 


VIII. 


MONTHLY DIGEST OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


I. Evancexican Attrance.—The aggregate committee of this union met 
in London, on Wednesday, August 12th, and by adjournment from day to 
day till the following Wednesday, when the conference assembled in Free- 
masons’ Hall. From nine hundred to a thousand persons were present 
at some or all of the sittings; and the proceedings were conducted with a 
blessed degree of harmony and affection. On the second day, the resolu- 
tion that an Alliance should be formed was passed wnanimously after a 
season of silent prayer. The doxology was then sung, and the members of 
the conference exchanged friendly greetings with each other amidst such 
tokens of holy enthusiasm as we never before witnessed in any assembly. 
There were eight principles originally adopted as the basis of the Alliance ; 
and these were all affirmed by overwhelming majorities in the conference. 
A ninth has been added, bearing reference to the future state of the right- 
eous and the wicked, at the instance of the brethren from America. On 
the fourth Sabbath in the month, ministers attending the Alliance preached 
in eighty-one churches and chapels of various denominations in London 
and its vicinity. An early sacramental service was held that morning in 
Bedford-row Chapel, at which the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel presided. 
Large meetings have been held in Exeter Hall to explain the nature and 
objects of the Alliance, and an eminently devotional spirit has appeared to 
pervade all the assemblies of this memorable convocation. It is proposed. 
to hold septennial gatherings of this entire brotherhood ; and we sincerely 
hope that its future career will be as holy and blessed as its most sanguine 
friends predict. The presence of so many gifted, devout men from all 
parts of Christendom, and from all sections of the Protestant church, was 
certainly very impressive; and the unanimity which prevailed amongst 
them on all the great vital doctrines of Christianity, was peculiarly cheer- 
ing. Returning as they will to the centres of influence which they per- 
manently occupy, they can scarcely fail to diffuse a feeling in every 
direction favourable to Christian union, and to the advancement of that 
period when the divided church shall be made one. 


Il. Westeyvan Conrerence.—The hundred and third annual assembly 
was held this year in the city of Bristol, and commenced its sittings on 
Wednesday, July the 29th, which were terminated on Thursday, August 
the 14th. The Rev. W. Atherton was elected president, and the Rev. Dr. 
Newton secretary. All the proceedings are represented as being harmo- 
nious, and it is supposed that the whole body, in various ways, is display- 
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ing more liberality of sentiment than formerly, and increasingly assuming 
a nonconforming character. Among the more interesting circumstances 
which marked this conference, we may note that it received and cordially 
responded to a fraternal letter from the conference of the Methodist New 
Connexion, deprecating all future alienation between the two bodies. A 
resolution was also adopted, to build a new college for the education of the 
sons of ministers, instead of the present academy, known as Kingswood 
School. From the various reports made to the Conference, it would appear 
that the societies are, on the whole, in a healthy condition, though their 
progress was not felt to be equal to the growing demands of our population. 
‘The members in society were reported to be as follows :— 


In Great Britain . 841,468 being an increase of . . 690 
In Ireland : . 27,546 being a decrease of . . 880 
On the Foreign Stations 100,050 being an increase of. . 441 


Thus showing a net increase of 751. 19,200 persons were reported to be 
on trial for church-membership. 

A resolution was adopted to improve the architectural appearance of all 
new chapels. ‘he income of the United Chapel and Education Fund was 
reported at £5392, of which one-half is appropriated to the Education 
Fund. This amount shows an increase of about £200. It is, however, very 
inadequate to meet the claims of those important objects which the fund is 
intended to accomplish. And when it is stated, that, trom upwards of 200 
circuits, no private subscriptions have been sent, it must be admitted that 
additional efforts ought to be made. A number of applications for the 
relief of embarrassed trustees were then considered in detail, and various 
grants made. One hundred and forty-one applications for permission to 
erect or enlarge chapels and school-rooms, have been forwarded to the 
Building Committee during the year—of these, eighty-nine have been acceded 
to on certain conditions :— 

The outlay permitted to be : . . £47,873 
The subscriptions and collections to realise 36,540 


The debt remaining to be . 12,333 

The income anticipated. 2,358 
Tt will be seen, that if these conditions be observed, nearly three-fourths of 
the outlay will be raised, and an income realised which will not only defray 


the current expenses, but ultimately liquidate the debt. 

It is gratifying to add, that a report was presented of the completion of 
one hundred and four erections during the year, and was, on the whole, 
highly satisfactory :-— 


The entire cost, as reported, was P . £24,906 
The subscriptions and collections realised . 20,033 
Leaving the debt 4,873 


From these erections, an income is expected of upwards 
if realised, must speedily free the whole trom incumbrance. 

A report was then presented of twenty-one chapels, which, it has been 
ascertained, have been built during the year, without the consent of the 
Building Committee. These were examined in detail; and after various 
explanations had been given by several of the superintendents of circuits 
in which the irregularity has been permitted, it was resolved to refer the 
cases to the Conference for its adjudication. 

A gratifying increase in the number of Sunday and day-schools was 
reported. ‘The number of Sunday-schools, in May last, was 4106,—in- 
crease 93: the total number of Sunday-school scholars was 436,299,— 
increase 18,396. Not less than 121,798 children in the Sunday-schools 
also attend some day-school; showing that if day-schools were generally 
established, little effort would be required to secure a large attendance. 
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Returns had been obtained of the number of children who attended select 
classes, or who were under special training for church-membership, and 
these were found to amount to 11,763. Of teachers, there were 80,998,— 
and out of this number 55,191 were members of society. ‘The annual cost 
of the Sunday-schools last year was £25,074. 73. 9d. Of week-day and 
infant-schools, there were in May 370,—increase 38. The number of 
children in them was 34,285,—increase 3599. In charge of these schools 
were 233 masters, and 133 mistresses. The cost of these schools was 
£22,322. 5s. 2d., showing that the Wesleyan body was now expending about 
£47,000 annually in the cause of religious education. During the last 
year, 81 new week-day schools had been established, containing 6061 
children; and for these 32 teachers had been trained under the direction of 
the Committee; several of the other teachers had also been trained at 
different normal institutions; but in several instances teachers had been 
engaged by the local committees who had not received any previous 
training for that important work. 


IfI. Cxurcu Exrension.—At a meeting held in Liverpool during the past 

month, for the purpose of building additional churches in that town, the 
Bishop of Chester, who was in the chair, urged the duty of providing 
increased church accommodation, on account of tie increase of population 
in the county of Lancashire, which had risen from six to sixteen millions 
since the year 1790. He stated that, in the county 6f Chester, the increase 
of church accommodation kept pace with the population, there being a 
church for every two thousand persons. Such was the proportion between 
population and churches in 1826, and in 1846, although the people had 
increased, in that county, at least twenty per cent. In Lancashire, in 1826, 
there was one church for every three thousand five hundred people. The 
same proportion still remained, although the population since that period 
have increased fifty per cent. The clergy had increased since 1835, from 
six hundred and seventy-two, to one thousand and twenty-two, and the sum 
devoted to their maintenance had increased in proportion. Most of this 
increase has arisen from the application of the voluntary principle, the 
efficiency of which is increasingly apparent, even in the Establishment. 
We wish that similar proportionate reports could be made of church exten- 
sion on the part of dissenters, through the kingdom. At the same time we 
believe that very noble efforts have been made by the Lancashire County 
Union, to extend the Gospel in the entire sphere of its operations; but we 
could much desire that large additional chapels should be multiplied in the 
chief towns of that important county. 


IV. British Misstons—We regret to find that the Home Missionary 
Society is suffering from the want of funds, as its receipts since the annual 
meeting have been very small, and its expenditure being much greater than 
its income.—The Irish Evangelical Society is in the same condition, and 
the committees of both institutions are appealing earnestly to the churches 
for immediate and efficient help. We trust that this will not be withheld.— 
The Colonial Missionary Society has received a letter from a Canadian 
pastor on the religious state of Canada, from which we extract the following 
particulars :—‘ One-half the entire population of the united province con- 
sists of Irish and French Roman Catholics, and they are abundantly 
supplied with clergy. The Scottish portion of the Protestant population is 
large, and for their supply there are between eighty and ninety clergy con- 
nected either with the Residuary or the Free Church, and twenty belonging 
to the United Secession Church. There are upwards of fifty Congrega- 

ional, a considerably larger number of Wesleyan, and a large number of 
Baptist clergy in the province, besides some smaller bodies. It is per- 
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fectly notorious that in all these provinces not only is the Episcopal Church 
in the minority as to the population, but it is by no means the largest 
denomination.’ 


V. ConerecationaL InTELLIGENCE.—The Rev. John Davies, of Brecon 
College, was ordained to the pastoral office over the church at Llanelly, on 
the 4th of last month.—The Rev. Alfred Pope is about to remove from 
Leamington, and has accepted a unanimous call from the Congregational 
church at Torquay, Devonshire, where he will (D.v.) commence his 
labours on the first Lord’s day in October. 


VI. Generat Inxtetticence.—The Bishop of Ely, in the visitation 
charge he has recently delivered, states, that nearly one-third of the beneficed 
clergy in his diocese are non-resident in their cures. The reasons assigned 
for this anomaly are ill health, the want of suitable parsonages, and the 
holding of more than one living—Six young men were licensed to preach 
the Gospel at the last meeting of the Edinburgh Free Presbytery. It is an 
interesting circumstance, that these young men belong to six different 
nations. One is a Scotchman, another an Englishman, a third an Irish- 
man, a fourth an American, a fifth a Parsee from Bombay, and the sixth 
a continental Hebrew.—Elihu Burritt, the learned American blacksmith, is 
perambulating this country for the purpose of making himself acquainted 
with the social condition of the people. 


VII. American Cuurcn.—The triennial assembly of this 
large and widely extended ecclesiastical body was held during the month of 
June. Its meetings were of unusual importance from the nature of the 
subjects discussed. Great harmony and Christian kindness prevailed 
during the sessions. From the official narrative of the state of religion in 
this church, we take the following extracts, which cannot fail to be gratify- 
ing to British Christians. 

‘We are not permitted at this time to unite in universal rejoicings, and 
lift the note of exultation and triumph, as in times not long past; neither 
are we, on the other hand, to hang our harps on the willows, and sit down 
in mourning. There has been no general awakening through our bounds, 
yet neither has there been, by any means, the total absence of the influence 
of the Spirit of God. On the contrary, in nearly all of our presbyteries, 
there are interesting reports of revivals in particular churches; and in 
many of these presbyteries, a large proportion of their churches have been 
watered by the dews of Divine grace, and those parts that have been thus 
more especially favoured, are the southern and south-western portions of 
the church. 

‘Among the favourable indications apparent in the churches, and 
worthy of important notice, are the following, to wit: the prevalence of 
peace and harmony in doctrine and discipline; renewed and growing 
attention to catechetical instruction—greatly increased regular attendance 
on the public services of the sanctuary; a more systematic, and conse- 
quently a more efficient mode of benevolent contributions ; the permanent 
position of the temperance cause; the increased power, number, and effi- 
ciency of sabbath-schools; and the particular attention which, it is evident, 
from all the reports of the southern presbyteries, is paid to the religious 
instruction and improvement of the coloured population. We notice also 
the evidence of a rising standard of morality, in the respect which has been 
manifested for the Christian sabbath, the universal observance of the 
monthly concert of prayer, and, we add also, the growing impressions on 
the minds of pastors, that the increase and enlargement of their respective 
churches, and the advancement of the cause of the Redeemer, must depend 
(under God) more on the stated and regular work of the ministry, aa the 
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active consistent piety of the members, than upon sudden excitement, 
startling impulse, and an over-anxious and questionable impatience, of the 
usual steady established order of progressive increase, and constant ac- 
cession.’ 

Resolutions strongly condemnatory of slavery were carried by an over- 
-whelming majority. The proposed Evangelical Alliance was unanimously 
approved of by vote, but it was resolved not to send any formal deputation 
to the meeting. As it appeared from the constitution of the assembly that 
it might meet oftener than once in three years, it was resolved to re- 
assemble in June next, in Cincinnati. 


VIII. American Inrormation.—Christianity appears to be making steady 
and pleasing advances amongst the Choctaw Indians. One hundred and fifty 
have been added tothe eight existing churches during the last year, making the 
whole number six hundred and sixty-five. Education is extensively promoted 
amongst them at a cost to themselves of a dollar and a quarter per annum 
for every individual in the nation, which is a sum proportionably greater 
than is given for the cause of education by any other country in the world. 
—A national temperance jubilee has been celebrated in New York, in which 
there were delegations from local societies in nearly all parts of the Union.— 
The Rev. Dr. Carruthers, recently of Montreal, and well known to many 
of our readers as the successor of Dr. Bogue, at Gosport, has been invited 
by the church: and society of the second parish in Portland, to become 
their pastor. ‘This congregation was formerly under the care of the Rev. 
Dr. Payson. 


IX. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. History of the Reformation. Volume fourth. By J. H. Mere 
D’Avsiene, D.D. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1846. 

We lose no time in making our readers acquainted with this cheap con- 
tinuation of Dr. Merle’s invaluable work. The former volumes were first 
published in France, and translated into English; now that, after a lapse 
of five years, he issues a continuation, it is in Great Britain and in 
English. It is every way right that the author should derive some 
ogg advantage from a work which in our language has a circu- 
ation from a hundred and fifty to two hundred thousand copies, and 
hence we hope that the present volume will be as popular as its predeces- 
sors. It is at least equally attractive. A considerable part of it is devoted 
to the completion of the German Reformation, and the other part to the 
Reformation in Switzerland. ‘That mountainous, wondrous region, is the 
author’s birth-place, and he has put forth all his strength in describing the 
blessed work of its reformation. The cheapness, accuracy, and beauty of 
this edition of D’Aubigné, give it strong claims to a wide circulation. 

II. History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. By J.H. Meriter 
D’Avsiene, D.D., Printed, by arrangement with Messrs. Oliver and 
Boyd, from the Author's own English Edition. Volume Fourth. Glasgow 
and London: William Collins. 1846. 12mo. 

We have already strongly commended to our readers the previous volumes 
of Collits’s cheap edition of D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation, and 
now we are happy to announce that, by the liberal enterprise of the pub- 
lisher, the recently issued fourth volume is added to the series, in the most 
genuine form, being precisely identical with the authorised edition, and at 
the same remarkably low price as the preceding volumes, namely from 
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eighteen pence to three shillings, according to the various sizes and bindings. 
e are much gratified that this has been done without any infringement 

on the author's equitable rights. We believe that there is nothing in the 

law of copyright to prevent the publication of an independent translation 
upon the appearance of the French edition: but at all events, such a course 
would have been most reprehensible. So far, however, from making any 
such attempt, Mr. Collins, in conjunction, as we understand, with Messrs. 

Blackie and Son, has paid to Messrs. Oliver and Boyd no less a sum than 

£1750 for the privilege of publishing this fourth volume. 

IIL. Lectures on the Pilgrim's Progress, and on the Life and Times of John 
Bunyan. By the Rey. Gronce Curever, D.D., of New York. Glasgow 
and London: William Collins. 1846. 12mo. 

In a spirit of intense sympathy with his author, of fervent evangelical 
piety, and of earnest anxiety to stir up the minds of a generation more 
prone to ‘come tumbling over the wall, than to enter at the wicket-gate, to 
traffic in Vanity Fair than to ‘ buy the truth,’ to sleep on the enchanted 
ground than to ‘watch and be sober, has Dr. Cheever devoted his rare 
powers of mind, and stores of knowledge, and graces of style, to the illus- 
tration of a man and his work, whose transcendent excellence would make 
even a moderately good commentary intolerable. The metal must indeed 
be sterling, which will serve for the setting of such a gem as the Pilgrim's 
Progress. We trust that, since Mr. Collins has made these Lectures so 
acceptable by including them in his cheap but valuable series, they will be 
almost universally read by Christians. 

The Lectures are also published, in separate volumes, by the Tract 
Society. 

IV. The Christian Philosopher; or, The Connection of Science and Philo- 
sophy with Religion. By Taomas Dick, LL.D. Ninth Edition, revised, 
corrected, and greatly enlarged. Glasgow and London: W. Collins. 
1846. 12mo. 

We are indebted also to Mr. Collins for a new and cheap edition of this 
deservedly popular work, brought up to a level with the present state of 
science. ‘The improvements in this edition greatly increase the obligations 
under which Christians, and especially Christian parents, lie to the highly 
respected author. 


V. The Inquirer Directed to an Experimental and Practical View of the 
Holy Spirit. By the Rey. Octavius Winstow, M.A. London: J. Shaw. 
1846. 

The author of this work, which has now reached a fourth edition, is well 
known and highly esteemed as the writer of several books on experimental 
religion. ‘Thoroughly imbued as his productions are with doctrinal evange- 
lical opinion, they are yet eminently practical, and well adapted to build up 
Christian minds in faith and holiness. Of all the books Mr. Winslow 
has written, we deem this the best; and while rejoicing that it has met with 
a wide circulation, we cordially commend it to our readers, and hope that it 
will realise a still greater amount of usefulness than even that which has 
already attended it. 


VI. God through Christ, the only Fount and Cause of Being. A Discourse by 
Beat. Mason, London, 1846. 

This discourse, delivered before the Wesleyan ministers of the Portsmouth 
district, at their annual meeting, in May last, is a highly creditable pro- 
duction. The author has been long known to us as a respectable scholar, a 
sound theologian, a large warm-hearted Christian, and an efficient minister 
of the Gospel. We have, therefore, great pleasure in introducing him to 
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our readers, who will find in this sermon much to gratify and to instruct 

them. Without professing to be a refutation of that flimsy, but attractive 

book, ‘The Vestiges of the Creation,’ it is in reality a reply to much of its 

specious argumentation, and is, as a whole, pervaded with noble sentiments 

and benevolent feeling. 

VIL. The Wine of the Kingdom; or, Fellowship with Christ. By the 
Rev. R. Sepewick. London: Hamilton and Co. 1846. 

This is a much better book than its somewhat quaint and fanciful 
title would lead some persons to imagine. We do not much admire this 
literal application of the figurative intimation given by the Saviour that bis 
intercourse with his disciples was coming to an end; but in most other 
respects we think the work deserving of praise. The writer, whois a divine 
of the old school, has opened up the whole question of fellowship with 
Christ, as the privilege of Christians. In some of his views we do not 
concur, as when he represents the divine sovereignty as the cause of sus- 
pending the hallowed intercourse. Sin only can interrupt the communion 
of creatures with God: yet the sentiments of the writer are in general so 
scriptural, and his aim so important, that we wish a very wide circulation 
for this treatise. 
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Dyer & Co. 
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Hogan, W.: Auricular Confession and Popish Nunneries. G. B. Dyer. 
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nae Bishop : The Lord’s Supper and Two Covenants. Tract Society. 

Kirkpatrick, W. E.: Christ giving Sight to the Blind. 

Memoir of Thomas Wilson, Esq. By his Son. Snow. 

Miller, J.: Initiatory Grammar of the English Language. . 

Oughton, J.: Funeral Sermon for the Rev. W. Knibb. 

Outlines of Mental and Moral Science. 

Perry, Dr.: German University Education. Longman & Co. 

Pictorial ‘l’oy-Book. Geography. B. Steill. 

Pryce, E. 8.: A Sabbath Memorial of Gravesend. 

ogg on the death of the Rev. Hugh Heugh, D.D. Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 

The Forgiveness of Sins. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

The Solar System. Part II. ‘Tract Society. 

Wardlaw, Dr.: Dissertation on Infant Baptism. J. Maclehose. 

RECENT CONTINENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Trendelenburg, (A.) Historische Beitrage zur Philosophie. Band I. 
Zur Geschichte der Kategorienlehre. 8vo. (Shortly.) 

Tholuck, (A.) Sechs Predigten iiber religiése Zeitfragen. 12mo. Halle. 

Uhlemann, (F.) Symeon der erste Siiulenheilige in Syrien u. sein Einfluss 
auf die Verbreitung des Christenthumsim Orient. 8vo. Leipsig. 

Umbreit, (J. W. C.) Prakt. Commentar iiber d. Propheten des alt. Bund. 
Vol. I. Jesaia. 2nd. edit. impr. 8vo. Hamburgh. 
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